AFTER THE GREAT STRIKE 


T midnight on Monday, May 3rd, Labour unrest in 
Ac Britain reached a head in the proclamation 


by the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
of a general Sympathetic Strike involving the main industries 
of the country and upwards of three million workers. The 
Coal Industry had already ceased to work with the cessation 
of the subsidy on April 30th. Effectively the men were 
locked out by the posting of notices, whilst negotiations were 
still going on, announcing drastic reductions of wages. Still 
the discussion between Government, owners, the T.U.C., and 
the miners continued on the basis of the Samuel Report, and 
might have reached a successful issue if the Daily Mail 
printers on Sunday night had not refused to print Monday’s 
issue. This was hardly a knot which needed an Act of State 
to resolve it; however, the Government, taking it as a first’ 
move in the threatened General Strike, broke off negotiations, 
and the Strike became a portentous reality. Even so, as 
Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, do nations stupidly drift into 
war. There were ‘“‘desultory and dilatory diplomatic inter- 
changes, leisurely negotiations never touching the real is- 
sues, and then the parties hurling ultimatums at each other 
before they had ever come to real grips with the issues 
that divided them.” No sane and responsible leaders wanted 
the conflict. Why then did it come about? 

About nine years ago in the midst of the war, THE MONTH 
published an article called ““The Two Nations,” wherein was 
argued the necessity, for the health of the State, of Capital 
and Labour coming to a sound and lasting agreement, before 
their antagonism, still vigorous in spite of an interlude of 
patriotic but still partial union on the battle-field, resulted 
in national disruption. The title recalled the description, 
given by Disraeli in ‘“ Sybil,” of the chasm between the 
“Haves"’ and the “Have-Nots” in the early forties of last 
century, which the lapse of years has not succeeded in filling. 
But the ‘ Have-Nots" of to-day, enfranchised, organized on 
a class and trade basis and comparatively well educated, are 
a much more powerful body than their ancestors were in 
1845. Their political power, though they have held office, 
has not yet reached its zenith: their economic power, for 
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destruction at least, is enormous, and the only social check 
upon its use is their ordinary humanity, their common sense, 
and their regard for their own interest. They have come to 
regard themselves, unfortunately, as a sort of alien body in 
the community, for their history has taught them that those 
on whom they depend for livelihood have consistently re- 
garded them as a class apart, with more burdensome duties 
and more negligible rights than the rest of their fellows. 
This unhappy result can only be undone by removing its 
causes. The one policy which can restore unity and strength 
to the State is that which aims at recognizing to the full the 
just claims of those on whose hard and patient Jabour the 
prosperity and even the existence of the State literally rests. 


The workers [we wrote seven years ago] saved the 
nation by their fighting and their toil, and now in peace 
they are equally necessary for the national welfare. Only 
the workers can restore our prosperity and save us from 
economic ruin. The most brilliant statesman, the most 
capable financier, the wealthiest plutocrat, can do nothing 
to save us without the co-operation of those millions of 
nameless men and women in workshop and mine and mill 
and field, producing by their daily toil the commodities 
necessary for our existence and our welfare. 


Yet the war has made but little improvement in the rela- 
tions between the Two Nations. For the most part the em- 
ploying class has been content to recognize no other bond 
between them and the workers than that sordid “ cash-nexus”’ 
so justly scorned by Carlyle. They have shown little con- 
sciousness of the fact that those who provided these necessary 
services were deprived of all the amenities and many of 
the conveniences of life, had little security in the present and 
no prospects for the future. 

When the State, tardily following the example of various 
religious bodies, determined to extend and make universal 
the facilities for education long denied to the proletariate, 
it made conscious and active the discontent which the in- 
human development of industrialism had implanted in the 
inarticulate and patient masses. The social revolution, of 
which we have not yet seen the term, began with the Compul- 
sory Education Act of 1870. In a world made by a good 
God, evil can live only so long as it wears the garments of 
good, and so godless Industrialism—the unchecked pursuit 
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of personal financial advantage—was always careful to re- 
present itself as beneficial to Society at large. So long as 
wealth was accumulated, all was well with the State: its 
equitable distribution was of quite secondary importance. A 
hundred years ago Capital denied the most elementary rights 
of Labour: the proletariate was fair game for the employer. 
A “pool of unemployment,” a horde of wretched creatures 
living or, rather, starving, on charity because they could not 
get work, was regarded as normal and natural, for only thus 
could labour be kept cheap, and without cheap labour the em- 
ployer could not grow rich by underselling his rivals. This 
doctrine from the pit ruled English industry during the 18th 
and the early 19th century, for England had silenced the only 
body which could effectively condemn it— the Catholic 
Church. The poor continued to be oppressed and the labourer 
defrauded of his just wages till the right of association and 
collective bargaining was wrung from a hostile and reluctant 
Government by the Repeal of the Combination Acts in 1825, 
and Labour secured at last a weapon which enabled it to 
defend its rights against a dechristianized system which per- 
sisted in regarding it as a dehumanized commodity. The 
terrible thing is that Capitalism as such —the competitive 
manipulation of economic forces for the sake of private pro- 
fit—still grudges the victories won by Labour, and still thinks 
in terms of the old materialistic gospel of avarice, so that 
Trade Unions need to be always defending their gains: since 
there is little conscience in modern industry, they have to 
hold by force what by force they have achieved, and live 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and hostility. 

It is deeply deplorable that, in default of sound ethical 
guidance, Labour should have come so largely under the 
domination of socialistic ideas, and, instead of seeking re- 
dress of its grievances in the independence conveyed by 
ownership, should aim at surrendering its remnant of liberty 
to an Omnipotent State. By their attack upon ownership be- 
cause ownership is abused they only succeed in justifying 
Capitalism in its resistance to robbery, and so waste their 
energies on false issues. Never was a campaign so clumsily 
conducted as the prolonged fight against overwhelming odds 


* Eminent Anglican divines and philanthropists combined to deaden the 
consciences of the capitalists by sophistries. Paley wrote, “‘ Reasons for Content- 
ment addressed to the Labouring Part of the British Public,” proving that poverty 
was rather a delight than a hardship! And Wilberforce, the foe of slavery, 
was chief agent in passing the Combination Acts which made it penal to unite 
for increase of wages or shortening ef hours. 
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which brought Labour from the degradation of the 18th 
century to the comparative decency of its present position. 
Nothing but the innate justice of its cause could have enabled 
it so to triumph, in spite of its own feebleness, its false 
ideals, and its frequently mistaken tactics. But it will never 
attain the status due to it, unless it ceases to pursue chimeras 
out of harmony with the radical human needs and rightful 
human desires. The lawfulness of private ownership, the 
integrity of the family as the national unit, the rights of con- 
science, must be fully recognized in every scheme for human 
betterment,and yet political Labour often ignores or denies 
them. It is to this cause it owes its singular impotence. The 
workers dependent on wage or salary form at present the vast 
majority of the nation;! so badly is our immense national 
wealth distributed. Yet political Labour, clogged with its 
socialistic theories, can win the support of only a minority 
even of its own class, a minority which is not only small but 
probably consists of the less educated and well-to-do 
members of that class. No one is more individualistic and 
more attached to what he may call his own, little though it be, 
than the British workman. It is mainly those who possess 
nothing, not even hope, that are careless about the right of 
ownership. Otherwise, the normal aim of the worker, es- 
pecially of the black-coated type, is to secure a competence 
which may ultimately free him from the need of working. 

Accordingly, political Labour must reconsider, not so much 
its aim which is the social betterment of the worker, but the 
means it employs, and, above all, it must recognize its solid- 
arity with the rest of the community. There are, as we have 
seen, historical reasons why it should have thought itself a 
separate class with rights and interests of its own; for many 
generations those in authority, whether political or economic, 
treated it as an inferior class with inferior rights; but those 
days have passed or are passing, and even Capitalism when 
it takes thought must see that they can never return.? 

If Labour has been mistaken in immediate aims or practical 
methods what can be said of Capitalism? Those who ex- 


* “Ever since 1885, though it is only during the last few years that they 
have realized it, political power has been absolutely in the hands of the working 
classes, absolutely."—Bonar Law at Newcastle, Oct. 31, 1913. 

? One eminent Capitalist, Sir A. Mond, has been thinking—to this effect 
(Speech at Birmingham, April 17)}—‘‘Our whole industrial system is being 
challenged, not merely by wild and foolish people, but by serious thinkers and 
economists."" We want, he said, “‘a new industrial psychology "’ for “‘ during two 
generations an intelligent body of people have been educated and they cannot 
be treated in the way they were treated 50 years ‘ago.”” 
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ploited the workman in the old days and made wealth out of 
his necessities had not the excuse that they were fighting for 
their own subsistence. Their object was a yet greater share 
in the amenities of life—more power, more enjoyment, more 
leisure. And unless the desire of profit which spurs on the 
modern employer is checked by conscience, by regard for 
justice and humanity, by consideration for national and even 
international good, its potentialities for evil remain just the 
same. A purely materialistic Capitalism has little more moral 
justification than a predatory tyrannical Socialism. Acquisitive- 
ness, untempered by Christianity, has indeed proved itself the 
root of all evil. It has ruined those who have yielded to it, as 
all vice does, by prompting them to cast off the salutary 
limits of moderation. Mole ruit sua. Listen to the diagnosis 
of a capable and keen observer: 


Capitalist industrialism, the modern economic organi- 
zation, has already been completely disorganized: it is in 
rout. It has suffered defeat, admitted defeat, and signed 
articles of surrender, including an indemnity. That act 
of surrender is called the Dole, which is a complete con- 
fession that Capitalism cannot feed its own employees 
on its own principle, but has to borrow the principle, or a 
scrap of the principle, of a sort of sentimental and incon- 
clusive Socialism.! 


That is the true indictment. Capitalism de /acto has not, 
as worked at present, been able to provide employment for 
multitudes of the property-less masses for whose subsistence 
the community, in consequence, is heavily taxed. Even be- 
fore the derangement of the war, Capitalism never managed, 
or even tried, to distribute fairly the constantly growing 
wealth of the country. Over thirty years ago Mr. Frederick 
Harrison wrote: 


To me at least it would be enough to condemn modern 
society as hardly an advance on slavery or serfdom if the 
permanent condition of industry were to be that which 
we behold, that ninety per cent of the actual producers 
of wealth have no home that they can call their own be- 
yond the end of the week: have no bit of soil, or so much 
as a room that belongs to them, have nothing of value of 
any kind except as much old furniture as will go in a cart: 
have the precarious chance of weekly wages which barely 

* G. K. Chesterton in Dablin Review, Jan.—March, 1925, p. 18. 
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suffices to keep them in health: are housed for the most 
part in places that no man thinks fit for his horse: are 
separated by so narrow a margin from destitution that 
a month of bad trade, sickness or unexpected loss brings 


them face to face with hunger and pauperism. . . . This 
is the normal state of the average workman in town or 
country. 


In the thirty or forty years since those words were written, 
whatever improvement in the workers’ status has been brought 
about is not the result of a more humane outlook on the part 
of employers but of their own painful, unending struggles. 
And the only weapon they have had, who could not subsidize 
a press or, till lately, wield any power in Parliament, has been 
the two-edged weapon of the strike. This, a desperate 
remedy for a desperate disease, has sometimes been used 
without justification, but often in a panic revolt against in- 
tolerable conditions; has sometimes been successful, for the 
workers’ status has improved, but often, after the way of 
warfare, has caused more misery than it cured. Capitalism 
has fought the ground inch by inch and, to consider this 
century only, recent industrial history is merely the record 
of a prolonged conflict of growing intensity between the 
workers struggling in the main for more humane conditions 
of living, and the employers fighting for dividends. 

That is how the competitive system has worked out: and 
it seems the only result possible so long as economics are 
divorced from ethics, and there is no conscientious limit put 
to profits. The present differs, indeed, from the horrors of 
the Victorian past in that political economists no longer 
elaborate religious reasons for the existence of a vast pro- 
perty-less proletariate and a small group of wealthy ex- 
ploiters, nor even any longer lay the blame on “ the iron laws 
of economics.” The workers’ battle has been won—on paper, 
and their Charter, the magisterial pronouncement of Leo 
XIII., does not now meet the scorn with which it was greeted 
by Capitalism two generations ago. All sane economic 
opinion now admits that the living wage should be the first 
charge on industry,’ and there is a growing agreement that 
there can be no final peace till the wage-system is modified 


* “Report of the Industrial Remuneration Conference " quoted by W. S. Lilly 
in “On Right and Wrong,” p. 187. 

* This dictate of justice is embodied in No. 1524 of the new Code of Canon 
Law. 
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by some degree of co-partnership and control. But in spite 
of all these admissions the soul-less Capitalist machine 
through sheer tradition still grinds on in the old way. To buy 
in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market is still its ideal. 
To raise pricesand increase profits by rings, trusts,and corners 
is still its practice. It has lost all idea of the just price, to 
exceed which is dishonesty and fraud. It does, on the Stock 
Exchange for instance, with the sanction or tolerance of the 
law, what in Christian times would have been illegal and 
criminal. And to a large extent it is under the irresponsible 
control of a few great financial houses which, by the simple 
process of creating “credits,” can alter at will the value of 
money to the confusion and loss of the trustful consumer. 
This is one amongst several reasons why modern Capital- 
ism shows signs of collapse and provokes a growing number 
of labour disputes, the yearly average of which steadily in- 
creases.” Even assuming that many are unjustifiable and due 
to Communist agitation, the unrest proves that Labour is not 
becoming more reconciled to the practical working of that 
system. Like war between nations, a strike or lock-out in 
industry means the breakdown of reason and civilization, and 
a resort to methods of barbarism. A strike is a protest of 
the workers in an industry against some conditions of the 
industry—wages, hours, restrictions—or against some action 
of employers, such as engaging non-union labour: a lock-out 
is a declaration by owners that rather than concede the men’s 
demands they prefer to retire for the time from business. 
Each aims at bringing the other to terms by making the 
sacrifice occasioned by holding out greater than that due to 
giving in:—which is the usual aim im warfare, when the will 
no longer open to reason must be swayed by external force. 
The multiplication of such labour struggles is not only bad for 


* Besides Pope Leo’s Encyclical (1891), Cardinal Bourne's Pastoral (1918), 
the Declaration of the American Hierarchy (1919) and of the Anglican Lambeth 
Conference (1920), many other excellent statements of Christian industrial 
principles have appeared since the war; framed, notably, by the “Life and 
Liberty Movement”’ (1918), the ‘“ National Alliance of Employers and Em- 
ployed’ (1918), the ‘‘ National Movement towards a Christian Order of Industry 
and Commerce’” (1922) and the Birmingham Conference called C.O.P.E.C. 
(1924). The root of all our industrial troubles was revealed in a statement 
made by the Catholic Merchants’ Guild of Germany in 1919—"A striving for 
gain which seeks surplus values above and beyond personal and actual services, 
at the cost of the labour of others, at the expense of the property and welfare 
of others and to the detriment of the whole—such a policy is immoral and re- 
prehensible.”” 

* Number in 4 years from 1907—10, 492; but in 4 years from 1917—20, 
1,308. 
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the community to which both parties belong, but bad for 
the parties themselves. What prevents reason, arbitration, 
conciliation being used in industrial disputes instead of the 
savage methods of force? Something may be due to the 
anarchist associations of Labour extremists,! something to 
malice and greed, but in the main we must conclude that it 
is the Capital-Wage System itself, which, as it exists at pre- 
sent, is essentially a struggle of which only force is considered 
the arbiter. The recent crisis exemplifies and emphasizes 
this. 

We have recalled, briefly enough, the genesis and object 
of Trade Unionism and the past history and the present pre- 
carious and abnormal status of the proletariate:* we have 
pointed to the radical defect of Capitalism, which is that, in 
practice, it recognizes no limits, mora! or legal, to the reward 
demanded for goods or services,’ no natural relation between 
benefits and profits: because unless these things are kept 
clearly in mind it is impossible to understand the late out- 
break or take measures to prevent its recurrence. “Blessed 
is he who waderstandeth concerning the poor and needy,” says 
the Psalmist:* “him shall the Lord deliver in the evil day.”’ 
The seeds of the present unhappy harvest were sown long 
ago by the ignorant, the careless, and the vicious, and much 
patient weeding will be required to eradicate them. The im- 
mediate cause of the crisis was the last of along chain. Aptly 
enough, it was coal that set the heather on fire, but there was 
a lengthy season of smouldering before the final flare-up. 

Instead of the smoke and fumes, which in actual battle 
hinder clear vision and decision, there may be said to hang 
over the industrial warfare a persistent cloud of coal-dust. 
No occupation is at once so necessary for our commercial wel- 
fare and so involved in risk and hardship as the getting of 
coal. Inno other occupation does productivity so vary or is 
organization so lacking or are casualties so numerous.5 The 
2,500 odd coal mines of the country belong to 1,400 separ- 


* Happily official Labour emphatically disclaims the Communists, who, as 
Mr. Clynes has so aptly remarked, are no more the Left-Wing of Labour than 
atheism is the Left-Wing of Christianity. 

2 Only between 5 and 6 millions out of Great Britain’s 43 million inhabitants 
have or earn enough yearly income to be taxed. 

3 Except where the State in granting monopolies (e.g., to railways or the 
liquor traffic) also regulates prices. 

4 Ps. xl., 2. 

5 An average of five deaths a day occurs in the British coal-fields with minor 
casualties in proportion. 
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ate owners, and not a few of them are at the moment too 
poor to yield a profit. The industry of the country needs 
cheap coal, yet the owners must have their reasonable pro- 
fits and the workers employment and a living wage. The 
problem has been long before the nation. Government Com- 
missions have sat upon it, and the industry has been convulsed 
and weakened by a series of disastrous strikes. That of 1912 
involved the aggregate loss of 30 million working days 
amongst miners alone, besides indirect loss to dependent in- 
dustries. Other strikes followed in different localities—York- 
shire in 1914, S. Wales in 1915, all over the coal-fields 
though not simultaneously in 1919. In October, 1920, there 
was another general coal strike which lasted nearly three 
weeks. But the greatest crisis came on March 31st the fol- 
lowing year, when the Coalition Government, at a period 
of unexampled trade depression, suddenly withdrew its con- 
trol of the industry and its guarantee of wages and profits 
five months before withdrawal was due, and the owners 
equally promptly served the miners with notice of dismissal, 
re-engagement to be granted at economic wages. The result 
was to be expected: there was a nation-wide coal-strike, 
a fortnight’s fruitless debate between Government, miners 
and owners, and the menace of a sympathetic strike on the 
part of the Railway and Transport Workers unless the aban- 
doned negotiations were resumed. We might have anticipated 
the experiences of early May, if at the last moment some 
private members of Parliament, a few hours before the 
General Strike was due, had not brought miners and owners 
together again. For the Government forces were “mobilized” 
with immense vigour and at great expense, and the Press, 
not silenced on this occasion, was loudly condemnatory of 
“the threat to the nation."’ As discussion had been renewed, 
the strike was called off, but the miners repudiated their 
representatives’ concessions, and the suicidal stoppage went 
on till the very end of June. Then, on consideration of a 
Government subsidy of £10,000,000 in aid of wages, the en- 
feebled industry set to work again. This 1921 Agreement 
was superseded by one other in 1924, which in turn the 
owners sought to alter in June, 1925. A Court of Inquiry, 
set up by the Prime Minister, reported that neither party but 
solely economic conditions were to blame for the present 
impasse. Whereupon Mr. Baldwin offered a Royal Com- 
mission to consider the whole conditions of the industry, and 
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a subsidy to maintain the 1924 agreement for nine months, 
The Commission sat, examined witnesses, inspected mines, and 
issued its Report. Notwithstanding this exhaustive and im- 
partial statement, and the 23 million pounds which the in- 
dustry cost the taxpayer, it proved impossible to reconcile 
conflicting interests, and the Great Strike broke out. The 
Trades Union Council, to which the miners appealed, as in 
1921, for support, let it be understood that if the latter were 
locked out the rest of its members would strike in sym- 
pathy. That prospect a year before had been successful, it 
was thought, in procuring the subsidy, but this time it failed. 

Here then at last the ‘““Two Nations,” pursuing separate 
interests within the same polity, had come into open conflict— 
an occurrence unprecedented in English industrial history, 
although it was foreshadowed in 1913-14 in Ireland, when 
nearly all the workers in and about Dublin came out to sup- 
port the Transport and General Workers’ Union against the 
Dublin Tramway Company. On that occasion THE MONTH 
said (Dec. 1913): 


Attempts have been made to justify the Sympathetic 
Strike on the grounds of the Solidarity of Labour. The 
working class, it is argued, forms one whole, united in 
the common object of securing reasonable conditions of 
livelihood. It is, therefore, to its credit if the entire body 
resents an injury to any part of it. To refuse to handle 
the goods of a firm which treats its workmen unfairly—a 
variety of the sympathetic strike—is nothing more, so it is 
urged, than to refuse to be party to injustice, and may 
even be a moral duty. ‘“ Who is scandalized,” cries St. 
Paul, “and I am not on fire?” 


Then we went on to point out that this plea might hold 
good if there actually were that solidarity of Labour which 
itassumes. But such is not the case. First of all, the Unions 
do not represent all even skilled Labour, and secondly, they 
are not united amongst themselves. Nor is there any 
equivalent solidarity amongst employers, which could expose 
the good to the treatment merited by the bad, although 
a United Kingdom Employers’ Defence Union (which pro- 
bably was dissolved by the war) was founded with a 

* Nearly every other great industry during the last decade or so—transport, 


engineering, dock work, etc.—exhibited the same series of strikes, etc, as 
did coal-mining ; the consequent wastage has checked recovery from the war. 
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capital of 50 millions in 1913. If there were One Big Union 
on the one side and a complete Federation of Employers on 
the other, then all contracts might be conditioned by the 
knowledge that the whole of organized Capital and Labour 
were concerned in their fulfilment, and the sympathetic lock- 
out would be as lawful a weapon as the sympathetic strike. 
But this dream of the Syndicalist is not likely to be realized. 
Neither Labour nor Capital is so selfish as not to recognize, in 
some dim way at least, a sense of duty towards the Com- 
munity, and to feel that a just and permanent peace is better 
for industry than incessant sporadic warfare. What they do 
not feel as keenly as they ought is the unfairness and un- 
charitableness of making the community suffer in order to 
enforce their respective views. 

In a sense, not only a general strike but every strike—and 
the same argument applies to lock-outs—is an attack upon the 
community. The striker equivalently says to Society—‘ As 
you are so indifferent to my welfare as not to see that I get 
my rights, I'll show you how necessary I am to your welfare 
by ceasing to contribute to it." This is his best and sometimes 
his only way of arousing the public conscience, and if his 
grievance is real and serious, he has a right to use it. And 
oftentimes he needs to use it, since, for long generations, 
very many of the well-to-do, those in place and power, have 
ignored their obligations to the weak and lowly, have used 
their wealth as a possession not as a trust, have easily acqui- 
esced in the degradation of multitudes of their fellow citizens, 
have done their careless best to convince the latter that 
neither justice nor charity may be expected from them. What 
wonder that the striker pays little heed to the social reper- 
cussions of his action, or inaction! What else has he been 
taught by the selfish indifference to consequences displayed 
by the worshipper of Mammon in his commercial dealings? 
No one, we repeat, can fairly judge of the mind of Labour 
to-day who does not take stock of what is in the memory of 
Labour. Capital has to live down its past, and prove by 
overt acts all along the line that it looks on Labour as its 
real partner and refuses to profit at its expense. Otherwise, 
not finding friends in its own household the workers are 
tempted to turn in other directions, even in some cases to 
Bolshevik Russia and the equivocal machinery of the Red 
International, for help to secure their rights. 

The General Strike, half-hearted and futile though it was, 
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remains as a warning to Capitalism to mend its ways, or, 
alternatively, to Government, representing the interests of the 
nation, to take such issue with the owners and administrators 
of essential services, such as coal and transport, that the 
pursuit of profit shall really be conditioned by the national 
welfare. It is deplorable that the State should have to inter- 
fere with industry, but ever since industry has rejected the 
guidance of Christian principle the State has no choice in 
the matter. We cannot afford this permanent division 
between Capital and Labour with its incessant clashing of 
interests and its weakening of the nation’s strength and 
credit. The Samuel Coal Commission is an admirable ex- 
ample of wise Government intervention. We can now learn, 
if we care to read the Report, whether wages or profits are 
excessive, whether the multiplication of separate ownerships 
causes waste, whether capital is watered, whether workers 
practise ca’ canny, whether overhead charges extend too far 
into the future, whether good seams are unworked, whether 
stocks are withheld for higher prices, whether there are too 
many middlemen. Clean and sound business calls for the 
suppression of abuses like these in the public interest. The 
Government should encourage the coal business, masters and 
men, to suppress them. 

The obvious way to avoid the collision of interests is to © 
identify them. Lord Cowdray! some years ago declared, 
what even then was a truism,—‘‘The hope of the country 
lies in the substitution of the idea of partnership for the idea 
of war.” At the same time’ Mr. A. Hopkinson, another em- 
ployer, stated—“ The function of an employer is not primarily 
to become rich, but to direct labour in his industry so as to 
provide the most beneficial effect for the country." These 
two swallows have not made a summer, but the ideas they 
expressed are now much more widely accepted than they then 
were. The 1924 National Wages Agreement which allotted 
a fixed proportion of profits (88%) to wages was a long 
step towards making the miners partners, and nothing but 
the deplorable spirit of distrust and hostility prevalent in 
that industry could have prevented it from issuing in peace. 

This first general assault on Capital by Labour, if only its 
lesson is read aright by a hitherto apathetic community, will, 
we confidently expect, be the last. Labour wisely called off 


' Address to Aberdeen University, Oct. 22, 1920. 
* In the Commons, Oct. 21, 1920. 
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the attack when it saw that it had to face the State. The 
instinct of self-preservation on the part of the community 
was arrayed against it. A movement of that kind required 
for success the inclusion of all the workers, a much more 
strong and definite ground of complaint, and a much more 
rigid sense of discipline. And success in this case would 
have resembled that of Samson—the destruction of the victim 
as well as of the persecutor. However, we do not doubt that 
the experience will, on the whole, prove to have been worth 
the cost. Trade Unionism, weakened and chastened, will 
have a keener realization of the legitimate scope of its ac- 
tivities. It can do much—and there is much still to do—by 
constitutional means to redress the grievances of Labour, and 
it may have the wisdom more energetically to disavow those 
false ideals, borrowed from materialistic Communism, which 
alienate popular sympathy and support. And Capitalism— 
let it not think that the volunteers sprang forward in its 
defence. Resolute resistance to assault on the country’s life is 
not incompatible with concern for the hard lot of the prole- 
tariate. Capitalism may come to see the folly of subordin- 
ating to the desire of higher profits the human rights of 
the worker, rights which the worker himself, uneducated and 
inarticulate, for long ignored, but which he is now deter- 
mined to assert. The “new industrial psychology,” demanded 
by Sir A. Mond, will perceive that no social system is toler- 
able which denies to a large proportion of the working classes 
that measure of liberty, property, education, food, shelter, 
leisure, and recreation which is necessary for proper human 
development. The Capitalist owns the press: when we finally 
see, in our daily papers generally, a recognition of the fact 
expressed some time ago by 7he Zimes that “ the day is long 
past when industrial society could be divided into ‘workers’ 
and ‘masters,’ or when ‘classes’ and ‘masses * could be held 
to exhaust the categories of social classification,’ then we 


shall rejoice that a start has at last been made towards a 
Christian reorganization of the State. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 








‘““MISS HERBERT THE SAINT” 


HE life of the noble soul who is the subject of this 
memoir presents, at first sight, some rather excep- 
tional, not to say contradictory, features. It is only 
when one gets to understand the spirit of her strange vocation 
that one recognizes how natural and inevitable they really all 
are. With a strong and lively character such as hers, one 
would have said that the last thing she could ever do would 
be to stay quietly at home until middle age, leading a useful, 
no doubt, but quite uneventful domestic life ; or that, having 
falsified one’s expectations so far, she would suddenly, at the 
age of thirty-eight, reverse the established current of her life 
and, far from home, start afresh upon a course of heroic self- 
devotion and voluntary poverty which should bring her to her 
grave within less than eight years. 

That, however, is the story of her life ; indeed, so stated, it 
is literally almost the whole story. Death and the lapse of 
time have removed or obscured nearly all first-hand witnesses 
of either period, and the documentary sources are scarce. Her 
constant prayer that she might live and die unregarded and 
unknown was indeed heard. 

For Cecilia Herbert has been dead these thirty years; the 
priest who was her friend and trusted adviser all through the 
last stage of her life did not survive her by many months ; and 
her sister, a religious of the Good Shepherd Convent at Finchley, 
to whose kindness I owe the letters and personal recollections 
which have made possible this slight sketch, was already in the 
noviceship when Cecilia left home. Nor, probably, is her 
name much remembered in Limerick, where she worked and 
died, for she moved in a society which had little enough contact 
with public life. The field of her apostolate lay in the dismal 
courts and blind alleys of the slums, and her friends were all 
of the “ unfortunate ”’ class, hapless women and girls living 
out their lives between the public house and the pavement. 
Respectable girls whose acquaintance she made in church or at 
club or guild meetings loved and admired her indeed, but such 
were the associations evoked by her presence that they were 
afraid for their reputations’ sake to be seen walking with her, 
or even to recognize her, in the streets. She knew this, and it 
filled her with happiness, for her master desire, which she 
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seized every opportunity of indulging, was to be despised and 
to be “‘ reputed with the wicked.” 

I think it would have pleased her, too, if she could have 
known how little trace she was to leave behind her and how 
scanty were to be the materials available for any record of 
her work. For her great absorbing devotion was to the Passion 
of Our Lord, and in a very special manner to those phases of 
it in which He was most desolate and alone—in the Garden of 
Olives, in Prison, on the Cross. She longed and prayed that 
she might imitate Him in His dereliction, that she might in 
the end have nothing left her of her own, not even her reason ; 
and it does seem that her prayer was heard. For she died in 
the common ward of a workhouse among strangers who thought 
her mad and took everything from her, even her scapular 
and the little medals from her neck ; while the nightdress that 
she wore and the handkerchief with which, in her long and 
terrible agony, she tried to wipe the death-sweat from her 
face, were Parish property like the bed on which she lay. 

But Father Hall, the saintly Redemptorist who had had her 
confidence during the eight years of her apostleship, but who— 
“ Of course !”’ she would have said happily—was called away 
to England just before her last illness, shall tell us, later, the 
pitiful and beautiful story. 

Though the scene of Cecilia Herbert’s noble life was laid in 
Ireland, she herself was English. Her family, which was 
protestant, belonged to Essex. Her grandfather lived at Maldon 
in that county, where he held an important position in the 
Customs. He was extremely charitable to the poor, and took 
a keen delight in seeking out and relieving them. One day 
in the summer he came upon a company of Irish labourers, 
over in England for the harvest, and he was so much moved 
by their forlorn appearance that he brought them all home 
and gave them a meal of beef, bread and cheese, and beer, 
such as they had very likely never in their lives before enjoyed. 
When they left they thanked and blessed him so fervently that 
he fled from them in confusion. His granddaughter, from whom 
I have the story, sees no difficulty in tracing to the prayers of 
these poor Catholics the fact—remarkable enough at that date 
and in that part of the country—that of his large family of 
ten all but two were later, and quite independently of one 
another, received into the Church. One of these, William, 
who, on his marriage, built himself a house near Wavertree, 
Liverpool, and named it Maldon Lodge after his old home, 
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was Cecilia’s father, and here she was born in 1849. Except 
for a few weeks as a small child at the Notre Dame Convent, 
Mount Pleasant, she went to no school, but was brought up 
with her other sisters under governesses at home. It 
appears that she very early developed an extremely independent 
and downright turn of character. She was always quite certain 
of what she wanted and no less certain that she would get it, 
quite frank and uncompromising as to her intentions and quite 
fearless and determined in carrying them out. She inherited 
her grandfather’s affection for the poor, to which she added a 
really apostolic zeal for their spiritual welfare. As quite a 
young girl she used on Sundays to fill the billiard room with 
children from the neighbouring cottages, to whom she taught 
the Catechism and their daily prayers; and she knew and 
made regular rounds among all the sick and aged in the village. 
One of these, a Miss Whitty, a dressmaker, whose life of patient 
toil in spite of perpetual ill-health was wholly given up to the 
support of a drunken mother, was specially dear to her by 
reason of the holy interior life which she led in the midst of 
her sordid surroundings. Her sister tells me that one day 
Cecilia jumped up in the middle of lunch and ran out of the 
room saying that Miss Whitty wanted her. She was, in fact, 
just in time ; she found the poor creature lying half-conscious 
on her bed and sinking fast. Off she ran to the nearest church, 
only to find that all the priests were out ; but a cab was passing 
as she turned from the door, and in it she drove to S. Francis 
Xavier’s and brought back one of the Fathers (her sister thinks 
it was Father Etheridge) who was able to administer the Last 
Sacraments to the dying woman. 

At the age of about seventeen Cecilia decided, as suddenly 
and as finally as she did everything, that she had a vocation 
to the religious life, and, breaking down the strong opposition 
of her father, she offered herself to the Good Shepherd Con- 
vent at Ford, near Seaforth. Here she was accepted and 
remained for a week or two, being then sent as a postulant 
to the house at Hammersmith, since removed to Snaresbrook. 
But it was not to be. A form of spinal disease—from which 
she was to suffer intermittently for the rest of her life— 
attacked her, and within a couple of months she had to return 
home. She always retained a very real love for this Order, in 
whose special work she was, in her own way, to find her true 
vocation so many years later, and during her last years she 
was in constant touch with the Good Shepherd Convent in 
Limerick. 
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Of her life from this date until she was a woman of nearly 
forty I have no precise details. I gather that, together with 
her sisters, she lived with scarcely an interruption at Maldon 
Lodge, occupying herself as before with the children and 
the poor. 

Early in 1888 her mother died. In the same year her sister 
entered the noviceship of the Good Shepherd at Finchley, and 
a few months later her father married again. Probably this 
was the deciding factor in a resolution which may have been 
gradually forming for some time past, since her presence at 
home was now no longer necessary. Anyhow, before the year 
was out she had gone. Her family knew vaguely at first that 
she was somewhere in Ireland, and then that she had found 
occupation in Limerick. They never saw her again. 

A few letters, dotted over the eight years that she had still 
to live, gave them some idea of what her work was ; but of the 
inwardness of that vocation, of the wonderful springing up— 
full-grown, as it were—of a mystic, dolorous life of union with 
the Passion of Christ, expressing itself outwardly in a self- 
annihilating service of the outcast poor which earned for her 
among them the title of ‘‘ Miss Herbert the Saint,”’ they could 
have suspected very little. 

At the history of her first beginnings in Limerick one can 
do little more than guess. She was not entirely friendless we 
know, for Father Hall, C.SS.R., who had just been transferred 
thither from Bishop Eton, near Liverpool, had known her 
family for many years. Indeed, Mr. Herbert held him respon- 
sible for both Cecilia’s early attempt to become a nun and her 
sister’s subsequent vocation, and the result was an estrange- 
ment between them which lasted until the priest came in deep 
sorrow to tell the old man of his daughter’s lonely death—he 
might well have said, of her Passion and Death. 

Father Hall was her guide all through her life in Limerick. 
He recognized at once the remarkable qualities of her soul. 
“You can hardly realize,” he wrote to her sister at Finchley 
in September, 1890, ‘‘ the degree to which she possesses the 
spirit of generous self-sacrifice where nature suffers most.” 
His chief work with her was to keep her ardour under control, 
to restrain rather than to stimulate, and she obeyed and trusted 
him throughout like a child. Thus she preserved an admirable 
sanity and balance while yet living a life which to many people 
must have seemed little short of madness. For, in the midst 
of ease and comfort, and at an age when habits are settled and 
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life has taken a final and definite shape, had she not flung 
everything away, broken every tie of the past, and bound 
herself to a new life of poverty and self-denial and pain ? 
Why? That was her secret. 

She had a small income, not much more than sufficed to 
pay the rent of her one bare room close to the Redemptorist 
church and buy her the necessities of life. What remained over 
she gave away, and it is certain that her almsdeeds must often 
have trenched upon the narrow margin that she reserved for 
her own support. 

Not that almsgiving was a normal feature of her charity. 
She had next to nothing to give, and those among whom she 
lived expected nothing of her. She was just as poor as them- 
selves, and if they sometimes asked her for a little money, or 
she offered it, that was just because they treated her as they 
treated one another. What she did give, however, and that 
in full measure, was herself, all her strength and her whole 
time. Nothing could wear out her patience or her perseverance ; 
nothing frightened or surprised or shocked her. She would 
pursue a poor lost creature into filthy drinking dens and 
menacing rookeries of crime, refusing to be beaten off by curses 
or threats, returning vile insult and mockery with unruffled 
kindness and gentleness, facing cheerfully and still hopefully 
the heartbreaking relapses which again and again undid the 
anxious labour of months and sent her questing once more 
from the weary beginning. No wonder that, under the rough 
familiarity with which she was treated by those among whom 
she worked, there grew up before long a sentiment of reverence, 
almost of awe, as for something holy and apart. But this she 
never knew nor so much as guessed. 

Her days were days of ceaseless labour and hardship, and 
there was little comfort for her even at home in her poor 
lodging. For her landlady, taking advantage of her gentle 
and humble ways, had little by little established upon her a 
claim for personal services which grew until she was working 
tor her in her sorely needed times of rest as though she had 
been a hired servant. For this she never received the smallest 
thanks or acknowledgment, but in the end was treated, as we 
shall see, with a callous ingratitude almost incredible. 

So long as her health was even tolerably good—for she still 
suffered from recurrent attacks of the old spinal weakness— 
she was on her feet from very early in the morning until, often, 
very late at night, sensitive and instantly responsive to every 
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call of distress bodily or spiritual. And praying always. Her 
director testifies that she lived constantly in the presence of 
God, and that her thoughts turned all the day long round the 
Passion of Christ to which she united herself in every detail of 
her arduous life. The desire to suffer just because Christ 
suffered, and to be despised and deserted and destitute just 
because He was, possessed her like a thirst which would not be 
slaked. It was the spring and impulse of all that she did. She 
cared absolutely nothing at all for success or praise or reward ; 
but in disappointment neglect and pain she was radiantly 
happy, for there she was sure of finding Him—tenui nec 
dimittam ! 

Her director watched her rapid growth with deep admiration, 
almost with fear; for, as he tells us, the more there grew 
within her the desire to suffer and to strip herself of literally 
everything, the more, it seemed, did God take her literally 
at her word and bit by bit, at first in little inconsiderable ways, 
bring her at last to that pitch of abnegation that she had nothing 
further to leave but life itself. Father Hall shall tell us now, - 
in the letter which he wrote to her sister at Finchley twelve 
months afterwards, how she died, and how in her last days 
there was given to her to drink to its dregs that chalice of 
Christ for which she had so longed and prayed. 

Cecilia died on Tuesday, February 26th, 1895. Father Hall’s 
letter was written from the Redemptorist House at Dundalk 
on January 8th, 1896, not very long before his own death. It 
contains a very full account, which we can do no more than 
summarize here, of the last three weeks before her death. 

“It is enough to say about her end,” he writes, “ that it 
was the consummation of the likeness to Jesus in all things 
that she had most longed for. Had she not died alone, terribly 
alone, the great prayer of the later years of her life—to die 
forsaken, to die a victim’s death, lonely and abandoned by 
all—would not have been heard. Her delirious wanderings at 
the end were but the wanderings of mortal sickness; they 
were broken by intervals of calmness and were all about holy 
things. She had asked my leave, once, to pray that in very 
deed God would accept the sacrifice of her reason before she died, 
a sacrifice that she had, in fact, long since made in her heart 
and made oftener than any other because nature shrank most 
from it. I would not sanction it as a positive offering. I told 
her to pray that God’s will might be done perfectly in her, 
whatever it might be ‘ Very well, Father,’ was her reply: but 
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she added, smiling, ‘ I feel, Father, that God will hear the desire 
of my heart to offer Him this sacrifice in very deed ; when He 
puts such desires into my mind He always hears them as 
though I prayed for them.’ She was right, as I knew when I 
heard afterwards of the unexpected change from what should 
have been the happiest of deathbeds to the wanderings and 
strange terrors and utter loneliness of her last days on earth.” 

The first warning came on Thursday, February 7th, when, 
on rising to go to Mass, she was seized with a sudden and 
violent hemorrhage from the lungs. So far, however, was she 
from being frightened at this that it filled her, on the 
contrary, with a secret joy, for, as Father Hall tells us, “ it was 
a great devotion of hers to give her blood for Him who had 
given all His blood for us,” and she wrote to him gleefully to 
tell him what had happened. It was in complete harmony 
with what had long been the “colour”’ of her life that the 
one person who understood her truly and could have brought 
her solace and comfort now, had been called away to England 
just before her illness began. 

On Saturday, the goth, she received the Last Sacraments, 
and that night began the delirious wanderings of mind which, 
with only occasional intervals of lucidity, lasted until her 
death. That heroic prayer of hers, that final sacrifice, had 
been accepted, bringing with it a humiliation which was 
the more intolerable because in her brief moments of con- 
sciousness she was so keenly aware of it. 

On Tuesday the cloud lifted for a while, and she received 
Holy Communion for the last time. She was now unmistakably 
dying, and the heartless woman with whom she lodged insisted 
on her being removed at once; a cab was fetched, and in it 
she was driven, beside herself with misery, to a small home 
or hospital kept by a community of nuns. Father Hall tells 
us here that she had once spoken to him of a “ beautiful but 
modest and good grown-up girl, bareheaded and barearmed, 
barefooted and barelegged, wearing only a species of coarse 
blanket or sacking covering her shoulders, and reaching to 
her knees,” whom she had just seen sweeping a crossing in the 
city, and had said how she had envied her and had thought, 
reproaching herself, that vowed though she was to poverty, 
what a little thing her poverty seemed compared to this. And 
he tells us that now, when she was taken to the convent, she, 
too, was bareheaded and barefooted and had on her nothing 
but a worn blanket over her nightdress. But she was to sound 
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a deeper depth yet. The nuns, seeing her state and either not 
knowing her or not recognizing her in that abject condition, 
refused (one cannot but think most harshly) to keep her for 
more than one night, and next day they sent her off to the 
workhouse. Destitution could go no further, unless she were 
to be left to die by the roadside. 

She would have been happy if she could have known where 
she was going. But in her delirium she imagined that that awful 
fate was overtaking her of which she had so often heard from 
the poor girls among whom she lived, who, once chaste and 
innocent, had been decoyed just thus to their destruction, and 
when she arrived at her destination and saw herself surrounded 
by strange faces she screamed for help and fought desperately 
to escape. She was placed that night in a dormitory where 
many others lay, and, believing herself to be in the midst of 
fallen women, she spent nearly the whole night exhorting and 
praying for them. The inmates sat up in bed and listened 
with respect and sympathy, one of them constantly ejaculating, 
“Poor thing! Poor thing! The Lord give you back your 
mind!” “Do you know her?” asked the matron. ‘“‘ Know 
her!’ was the answer, ‘‘ Sure, who is there in Limerick that 
was ever in trouble that doesn’t know her, Miss Herbert the 
Saint !”’ 

Next day she was moved into another room by herself, 
and all her poor possessions that she had brought in with her 
were taken away, her pictures of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour and of S. Gerard Majella, the large crucifix which she 
always wore on her breast, the sharp points turned inwards, 
her rosary, her scapular, and the “’ bridal ring ’’ on her finger. 
This, says Father Hall, was a rosary ring of common metal, 
which she had chosen so that those who saw it would not guess 
what it really was to her, the ring of her espousals to the Christ 
whom she so passionately loved. Gradually she grew weaker, 
her condition alternating between incoherent ramblings (all, 
as Father Hall reminds us, ‘‘ about holy things ’’) and periods 
of consciousness during which she humbly begged pardon of 
the matron and the nurse for the trouble she was giving them. 

So she lingered on until Tuesday, the 26th. When the matron 
came early in the morning she found her calm and quiet. The 
nurse said that she had been praying all the night through but 
had suffered terribly. Every limb was racked with acute 
rheumatism. She had prayed earnestly that when she came 
to die she might suffer in every part of her body as Christ had 
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suffered stretched upon His Cross. These pains grew till death 
released her from her agony. 

Her last moments of full consciousness came two hours 
before her death. She knew then where she was and noticed 
that she had been moved to a different room. “ Poor child!” 
exclaims Father Hall, “‘ it seemed that she was never to find a 
resting place on earth. This was at least the third room they 
had placed her in!”” She begged everybody’s pardon again 
and thanked them most sweetly for their care of her. Asked if 
she knew that she was dying, “ Yes, indeed,” she said, “‘ and 
I am so happy!” Then the agony began and she could give 
no further sign of consciousness. The expression on her face 
was one of unspeakable anguish. Never, said the matron, had 
she seen a face so woebegone, never a face so like what Our 
Lord’s must have been when He was in His agony. This expres- 
sion of pain lasted until death came, when instantly it gave 
place to such calm and peace as struck the bystanders with 
awe. Another change took place when she was laid in her 
coffin. Suddenly she appeared as if transfigured. Her face 
shone as though bathed in the light of glory ; it looked like the 
face of a saint who had entered into her reward. 

When her body came to be washed they found, cut into her 
flesh, on her breast, the sacred names of Jesus and Mary, and 
on her right arm a large Cross. “‘ Put Me as a seal upon thy 
heart, as a seal upon thy arm,” so Father Hall tells us, was 
one of her favourite texts. There were smaller crosses on her 
feet and knees, while just above her wrists were two little 
crosses, evidently meant to honour the wounds in Our Lord’s 
hands, and placed as near to her own hands as could be without 
their being visible. The name of the infant Jesus, “ Jesulus,” 
was also traced upon her breast. 

In the evening of the same day her body was taken to 
S. John’s Cathedral and placed before the side-altar where 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. It was just before the 
weekly meeting of the Confraternity of the Holy Family, to 
which she belonged, and which, as Father Hall puts it, was 
composed exclusively of the poorest of the poor, “ the bare- 
footed, the shawl-hooded.”” ‘‘ When the news of her death 
was given out,” he continues, “ a cry of sorrow broke the silence 
of the church, and the rosary said there and then for the repose 
of her soul was interrupted by tears and sobs.” When the 
meeting was over, in vain did the sacristan rattle his keys 
and knock on the benches to remind the congregation that 
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closing time had come. He said he must lock the doors. 
“ Lock us in, then,” they answered ; “ we will pass the night 
with her!” 

Next morning the Cathedral was filled from end to end for 
her Requiem, and a dense crowd followed the coffin to S. Law- 
rence’s cemetery, where, in accordance with her often-expressed 
wish, she was laid in the plot of the Poor only a few feet from 
the little chapel where, every Saturday, and sometimes on 
other days also, Mass is said for all who lie there. A white 
marble cross up which a Passion Flower has been trained marks 
her resting place. The grass path leading to it has been worn 
bare by the feet of those who come there to pray, and the 
flowers which are planted on and around the grave are stolen 
for relics as fast as they come out. 

Two months after Cecilia’s death Father Hall, back in 
Limerick, wrote to Mr. Herbert an account of his first visit 
to her grave. A friend of both of them had undertaken to 
plant it with flowers, and had asked him what kinds he thought 
she would have liked. 

“ Lilies,” I answered, “‘ and snowdrops for her virgin purity ; 
roses for her worship of the Thorn-crowned One and her love 
of the Mystical Rose ; shamrock for her care of Patrick’s 
outcast Poor ; violets and lilies-of-the-valley for her lowliness 
and her sweet humility.”’ 

R. H. J. STEUART. 
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IN CALABRIA 
FROM COSENZA TO THE IONIAN 


HERE are many roads that will entice you to begone 

from Cosenza, no matter how interesting your days 

may be in that city, the capital of Calabria Citeriore, 
which is so full of noble and fascinating memories. Walk 
up the valley of the Crati (Crathis) to the source of that river 
as though you were bound for Rogliano, and watch the stream 
of peasants returning from Cosenza’s market, some on foot, 
more fortunate others the proud owners of tiny hooded mule- 
carts, and you will find it hard indeed not to follow them al- 
though you know full well that their goal is nothing more 
than a typical Calabrian mountain village; for the remains 
there of the ancient Rulianum have all practically dis- 
appeared. But every road from Cosenza thus has its allure- 
ments, except, of course, the road of your arrival. For who 
would wish thus to “unwind” a journey and return by the 
same, known way, even because the same is known to 
lead back to “civilization?” I was not, however, to be 
turned from my purpose by any counter-attraction, even the 
most compelling, for it was part of my vow, nearly the essence 
of it, that from Cosenza I should pass on to explore the Sila, 
that mysterious mountain-tableland, darkly beautiful with its 
vast pine-forests. It was to this that I was ever turning my 
eyes while at Cosenza, in an Aeschylian “long desiring with 
desires.’’ The guide-books are happily terse about the Sila. 
Long may they remain so. With some joy I had read in them 
that “the Sila is less known and explored by travellers than 
any other mountain district in South Europe,” but a conclud- 
ing remark that “this district is still in a most primitive 
and uncivilized condition” caused my cup of joy to over- 
flow. I must needs investigate conditions so shocking. But 
knowing well guide-book ideas of civilization, I went 
prepared not indeed for a shock at what I should find exist- 
ing, but even for a great satisfaction that what I sought 
for should still exist to be found. 

All the Sila is divided into three parts. The Greek Sila, 
thus miscalled because of its numerous Albanian settlements, 
lies towards the Gulf of Taranto; the Sila Piccola towards 
the Gulf of S. Eufemia on the Tyrrhenian Sea; while the 
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Sila Grande is between them. It was upon penetrating this 
latter, the largest of the three, even to San Giovanni in Fiore, 
—its very heart,—that my ambition was set. A journey to this 
seemingly inaccessible village, however, presented difficul- 
ties. Distances are so great in this enormous Calabria, and 
inns, even of the baser sort, so far between, that it needs 
some time for a stranger to adjust his ideas of the practicable 
for a day’s journey: and San Giovanni in Fiore is consider- 
ably more than a day’s journey on foot from Cosenza. Un- 
ashamed, then, I confess to the first “fall” in my.“ pilgrim- 
age.” The occasion came through my reading a bill displayed 
outside a small garage, and the temptation was overwhelm- 
ing. ‘So let me not conceal it, rode I.” And “who but 
critics would complain of riding” in a veritable carrier's 
cart, even a motor carrier’s cart? We were indeed a mixed 
company who “rattled” down Cosenza’s streets at six o'clock 
that morning. Perhaps there were twenty of us including 
dogs, but our “goods department’ was tremendous, con- 
taining, assuredly, all that men should need, provided their ° 
needs be only necessaries. My fellow-victims, of what proved 
to be a five hours’ “rattle,” were all most friendly to the 
lone “forestiere’’ although most of them mistook him at 
first sight for a German. For who, they reasoned, but a 
German, or a bagman would be so mad as to walk through 
or even visit Calabria? But an aged and charming couple 
soon “‘sensed”” my “Englishness” and with many flatteries 
for our nation recounted what their son had told them: he 
had fought in company with some English in the Trentino. 
I think I said that a// were friendly, but zo. Lest, I suppose, 
my head should be turned by so much cordiality, there was 
given me, not indeed to buffet me, but even to share my 
seat one who would not “thaw.”’ Perhaps it was contrari- 
ness, if it was not modesty nor suspicion. Young she was 
not, for her father, who travelled under her capacious wing, 
must at the least have reached eighty years: nor was she fair, 
although the costume of her village did its best for her. So 
soon as she saw me she scowled, and protested quite 
vehemently against sharing the same seat. Some persuasion 
from my aged couple caused her at last to consent, but so 
unwillingly. The wall that she set up between us on the 
journey was impenetrable, without the tiniest chink and yet 
I was not inclined to be a Pyramus that morning! Her 
only baggage was a large cask which she had carefully placed 
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at my feet. What nectar it contained I cannot even guess, 
but so precious must it have been that during the whole 
journey her eyes were lifted from it only on a few occasions 
when she would toss her head to eye me disdainfully, caus- 
ing her two black ringlets to wag vigorously, so that they 
would more often come to rest on the back of her shoulders ; 
and her village fashion decrees the /ront. 

We started, we jolted, we “rattled” along from Cosenza 
in that tempered heat of that early morning, first crossing the 
Crathis which, you must know, flows down to erstwhile golden 
Sybaris. Spezzano Grande was our first stop, a considerable 
village lying high in the first hills from Cosenza, and ap- 
proached by many windings of the road, first through the 
vineyards and olive gardens and then through chestnut 
groves. Here it appeared that I alone had already broken 
my fast; for the “bus” was emptied in a flash and for the 
next quarter of an hour must needs halt while its burden of 
humanity refreshed itself in the public street with bread and 
coffee with “anisetta.”.. The whole populace naturally 
gathered. Was there not gossiping to be done, and the latest 
from the city to be heard? Besides yesterday's news-sheets 
were to be had for the buying. I noticed my grim com- 
panion silently sipping cognac, and hope leaped within me 
that now she would perchance “unbend.” How vain that 
hope was. She took her seat once more, and endured me in 
silent suspicion even to the end. For her it would not be a 
bitter end. 

Our “carrier’s cart’’ made an even brisker start from 
Spezzano,—had it too “ breakfasted"?—and although it must 
have known full well that for the next hour the way would 
be unrelievedly steep, yet it now added to its normal “rat- 
tling” accomplishment that of plunging, even leaping. Soon 
we had well entered upon the ascent of the Sila Grande, and 
by the most tortuous of mountain roads were striving to reach 
that far distant, dusky summit of the ridge, which marked 
the edge of the vast plateau. There had been beauty around 
us all the way from Cosenza, but now fresh and unexpected 
beauties came in quick succession, almost in gusts, at every 
turn of the road. As we “grunted” up and up through the 
beech forest fresh views, fresh impressions came fast, while 
ever above us loomed the fir-crowned heights, darkly 
mantled (or whatever Homeric compound of “melas” most 
takes your fancy). The variety of these woods is amazing. 
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and in the sun of the early morning before the dew is quite 
gone their beauty is dazzling. There are almost infinite 
shades of green here, all of peculiar brilliance. So do not 
merely murmur “woods,” and pass on, unappreciative, but 
rather gape in wonder at these beeches and chestnuts which 
form your walls and half your ceiling, at these mosses and 
rock lichens, and even at this carpet below you with its darker 
but still brilliant green of woodland grass, patched, too, all 
over with masses of blue and yellow pansies, and with the 
still sharper yellow of the doronicums. Water,—it is one 
of the Sila’s glories,—bubbles out everywhere in sparkling, 
noisy little rivulets, which hurry down to form the large 
streams that by-and-by will wend their way leisurely to the 
forlorn and fever-stricken coastlands of Magna Graecia. 

At last the pines! Real Sila pines! The memories were 
overwhelming. Bruttian pines, Bruttian pitch famed in the 
shipyards throughout the ancient world! A whole host of 
associations parades, almost unbidden, before me. Had these 
pines of the Sila helped Themistocles to save Greece at 
Salamis? Perhaps the oracle at Delphi knew their worth 
when giving the famous answer. Again, were they 
matched one against the other, when Alcibiades was threaten- 
ing Syracuse on the eve of his sensational recall? And so 
through the whole history of ‘wooden walls” in the Medi- 
terranean. A cone, at least, of these pines, I decide, shall 
be a lasting keepsake. 

At the top of the ridge we ran into large tracts of snow, 
which on the highest points is said to remain even until 
July. Here indeed is Switzerland in her better, or less rude 
and savage aspects, brought from the outer darkness of bar- 
barism into the Pale of Latin civilization, and set down in 
these southern lands, which teem indeed with memories of 
the history of civilized nations,—memories for ever in men’s 
minds,—even memories worth minding. But there came into 
my mind here a terrible thought that Calabria for her very 
beauty’s sake might one day have to suffer the fate of 
Switzerland, her barbaric sister, and be prostituted to the 
needs of the tourists: that the plague of travel-agencies 
might come upon her, even to transforming her into another 
playground for the “herd.” 

Our journey for nearly the next hour lay through gigantic 
pines, and, indeed, should have done so to its end but for the 
sad deforestation that the Sila has suffered for now over fifty 
years. The Normans, Angevins, and Aragonese, even the 
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Spanish viceroys, in Calabria never neglected replantation 
to the same extent that modern Italy seems to have done. 
It is a pity; for denuded of its pines, and exposing its bare 
granite rocks the Sila will lose much of its beauty and some 
of its interest. 

Now the denser pine-forests withdrew mostly from our 
way, and we were on the brink of a vast, undulating “cam- 
pagna,” a tremendous pasturage ample enough for the world’s 
flocks, and distantly guarded on all sides by jagged, pine- 
covered peaks. Here it is that in the lush meadows you may 
gather, if you will, narcissi by the armful,—but not to-day, 
San Giovanni and refreshment are too near. The little lakes, 
“ laghetti,’"-—which lie dotted about are almost the only work 
of men’s hands in this country of unassisted nature, and form 
part of the great Silanian water scheme which is to supply 
the whole of the Cotronese district with peerless Sila water, 
and at the same time to irrigate the malarious districts of 
the Ionian coastlands. A large exodus from the “bus” at 
the hamlet of San Nicola di Silano brought me a happy re- 
lease and a signal honour. For I was invited to share the 
front seat with the driver. Now my hitherto silent wonder 
and admiration could be expressed, and my pent-up en- 
thusiasm set free. We discussed few things, but just those 
things that natural men, such as my companion, will thought- 
fully discuss, who have not the advantage of the modern Press 
to ‘‘spoon-feed” their thoughts, even to the point of thought- 
lessness. As we finally ‘“‘rattled’’ down the steep and narrow 
street of San Giovanni in Fiore he made my only care to 
vanish by telling me of an inn and even driving me to its 
door. “Un albergo molto buono, ma non caro.” And so I 
found it to be, and so will you if you know how to appreciate 
the simple pleasures of life, which are as far removed from 
the costly simplicity of the rich as they are utterly alien to 
the freak life of our modern garden-cities in its “simple” 
complexity. 

San Giovanni in Fiore, which has been called the “Siberia 
of the Sila,” was practically unknown to the outside world 
up to a few years ago. One would like to think that the day 
when the motor first appeared in its streets, and the time- 
honoured Sila carriage—not unlike a sedan-chair, with a 
horse back and front,—had to retire into the ranks of local 
antiquities, was partly, at least, a sad one for the inhabitants. 
The village is long, very long, and ‘is built on the bare 
granite rock; nor is there a tree within half a mile to relieve 
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the bareness. The long main street descends steeply and 
with windings to where the Neto (the classic Neaithos) rages 
in the valley. You will cross it by the saw-mill. In itself 
San Giovanni has no pretensions to beauty, nor indeed any 
pretensions at all. It soon shows its best and worst to all 
comers, and is unashamed. Nothing in fact but the shame- 
lessness of our modern towns, and even villages, would shame 
it Our “Stopesians” would call it over-populated and 
would deplore the unnecessarily hard lives of its people, 
brought up in ignorance of the “remedy.” Fortunately the 
“ignorance” of these happy, pastoral and austerely religious 
people is likely to remain and even to refuse to be “en- 
lightened.”” A messenger of the “new light” (or “ remedy”) 
would find himself, not indeed ignored by “ignorance,” but 
rather treated with ignominy, even with an ignominious 
quenching of his “light” in the swift flowing Neto. Such 
happy violence “in loco” has sometimes happened in San 
Giovanni. Some others ave called this village unattractive 
and gloomy, its ways and byways squalid, and its, perhaps 
too tall, houses with their often eyeless and unglazed windows 
depressing. I will grant a certain grimness about it all, 
but it is not unattractive, and harmonizes well with the Spar- 
tan. lives of these Bruttian people. There may not be a 
chimney to every house, for many of the Calabresi prefer 
still to do their cooking on the floor, and reck not of the 
“clean dirt” of smoke-blackened walls. There may not be 
sufficient pigsties or hen-coops, so that walking down the 
crowded narrow streets you may rub up against grumbling 
Brother Pig, or Sister Hen may with frenzied flapping bar 
the entrance to your hotel. But unattractive and gloomy 

. . well, I suppose to you who worship our modern in- 
dustrial civilization with its artificial attractions and gilded 
gloom it may perhaps seem so. 

My hotel was undoubtedly the best and the cheapest,—my 
bill written on a morsel of paper not two inches square will 
show you that,—and its padrone the kindliest of little men, 
shrivelled and brown faced. His wife matched him per- 
fectly, although her costume made her by far the more dig- 
nified. Even up here the female far outdoes the male in 
“plumage,” for this village, as some few others in Calabria, 
is still famed in possessing its distinctive costume. But it 
is still more famed for its handsome women, whose every 
movement is stamped with the utmost dignity and distinction, 
and whose charms are no doubt enhanced, often by elaborately 
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worked ornaments of gold, and always by the attractive 
method they have in dressing their hair, two curls of which 
are allowed to escape from the white head-dress, and to hang 
down to some length in front of the ears. Among the Brut- 
tians woman has always held a high place, and when you 
go down to the Ionic coast towns you will look back with 
regret as the sight of an ill-kempt cow-woman reminds you 
that women down there have to bear a heavier burden, al- 
most becoming beasts of burden. It is the Greek spirit, 
they say, which glorifies the masculine. 

San Giovanni in Fiore boasts of one famous man, at least, 
a founder of a religious Order, the Ordone di Flora, around 
whose ancient monastery, built in the twelfth century, the 
village arose; an author of several extraordinary works, oi 
which the “Eternal Gospel” is perhaps the least forgotten, 
—Gioachino da Fiore, the mystic. Some have thought him 
a saint, others have supposed him a heretic, but the Church, 
although she has condemned some of his works, has other- 
wise given no decision, knowing well (pace Bernard Shaw) 
how “to distinguish the saint from the heretic” in one who 
was probably neither. 

There is no better way of passing the days at San Giovanni 
than in happy, wandering idleness. Planning is surely the 
curse under which tourists groan. In the early morning you 
may climb high up on the protecting “ Difesa’’ whetting your 
appetite in the crisp air, with the beauty of the Sila spread 
before you, while far below San Giovanni’s womenfolk in 
little groups, sing, chatter and are busied with their wash- 
ing in a mountain torrent. To see these women in their 
“best,” you may on a “festa” when Mass is done, lounge in 
the little piazza. Here at San Giovanni, or in the neighbour- 
ing villages you may catch a glimpse through the wide-open 
door of a cottage of a mother and her daughters busy at their 
spinning-wheels. Or scrambling down the hillside on which 
the village stands, and toiling with difficulty in the heat up 
the further ridge, you may wander all day on the pine-clad 
heights, watching and talking with the shepherds; but once 
up here there is even a greater reward for you, and as you 
gaze over the Sila’s southern slopes, over a landscape which 
experts say has retained almost its original appearance, you 
may see, four thousand feet down, and nearly forty miles 
away, the blue of the Ionian, and Cotrone, white and gleam- 
ing, on its little promontory. Towards evening you may 
watch the long procession of toilers, mules and men, women 
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and boys, wending its way home (notice that it is the women 
who are seated honourably on the mules), and halting so 
that it becomes congested at the crossing of the Neto; for 
one narrow little rickety bridge can hardly cope with such 
traffic. When it is dark you may join a garrulous group in 
their wine, or more delicately sip marsala with youthful 
serenaders, whose distant music comes to you later on when 
you look out from your bedroom window into a perfect Sila 
night. All these things, and more, you may do if you will; 
and it will be well. But determine to do them, as things 
“to be done” and your visit will have been in vain; for in 
grasping at their “accidents” their “substance” will have 
escaped you; and in trying thus to appraise them you will 
have failed utterly to appreciate them. 

There is certainly one sad aspect of San Giovanni—that 
little by little it is being drained of its menfolk, for many 
of whom the lure of America, made no doubt more alluring 
by the “tall” tales of returned emigrants, proves too strong. 
Some go alone, leaving their families behind, and a few . 
return after some years comparatively prosperous. But even 
then the harm is done, and it is not a man of the Sila who 
returns, but a grasping, commercialized Italo-American, dis- 
contented with his village, disparaging his country, dis- 
cordant, discourteous, and even disbelieving. 

It was hard indeed to leave the Sila Grande when so many 
of its villages still clamoured to be visited, and harder still 
to be unable to explore the other Silas, but the thought of 
the Ionian made me all impatience. I now set out for 
Cotrone, and of the risks, fatigues, adventures and beauties 
of that journey I will not write nor warn you lest I spoil your 
pleasure, for on the southern slopes there is even greater 
beauty in store. Perhaps when you lie taking a siesta where 
the groves of oak run gently down the vale of the Neto, you 
may be more fortunate than I, and, “ Theocrito adjuvante,”’ 
Corydon and Battos may appear in these, their pastures, invit- 
ing you to converse, while the Neto, here an unhealthy little 
stream almost without a ripple, may do its classical best for 
you, and become once more the Neaithos. Perhaps when all 
the hills are at last behind you, and you have come to the fiat, 
desolate coastlands, they call it the Marchesato, tilled hardly 
at all, and deserted except for the few hovels grouped round 
the stations, all their windows black with wire; when you 
meet the wretched and unhealthy inhabitants whose sole topic 
of conversation is the dread malaria; when, finally, you re- 
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member that once the great and prosperous cities of Magna 
Graecia lay all along this coast in a long chain, a depression, 
heavier than mine was, will come upon you. Perhaps, after 
passing through its surrounding orange gardens, you at last 
enter busy little Cotrone, your journey’s end, and are seeking 
a resting place you will feel more weary than I. 

There was choice in hotels at Cotrone,—the “‘ Pythagoras,” 
the “ Milo,” and the “Concordia.” But I, while not wishing 
to slight either of Cotrone’s famous men, was all in the mood 
for concord, nor in my fatigue wished to acquaint myself 
with either the Philosopier or the Athlete. The Croton of 
the Greeks was wealthy and great, one of the most powerful 
of the cities of Magna Graecia,—her very walls are said to 
have extended for twelve miles round about her. She was 
famed in arms, for did she not defeat and utterly destroy 
her mighty neighbour, Sybaris? Famed in the great philoso- 
pher, whom she afterwards expelled; famed also for her 
athletes, physicians, and for the rare beauty of her people. 
“Cui bono,” you ask, and it is difficult enough here to find an 
answer, for nothing whatever remains to-day of her former 
pre-eminent dignity and long, long history. Modern Cotrone 
ekes out a rather squalid little existence, and busies herself 
with trading in oranges and liquorice. There is nothing dig- 
nified about her except the “castello’’ and its surrounding 
fortifications, which loom grimly over the little harbour. 
Even in her cathedral there is little or nothing to tell you of 
her Christian past, quite an important past too, for this was 
one of the earliest bishoprics, and its first bishop is said to 
have been Dionysius the Areopagite. 

But for me Cotrone was only a means, my end, indeed the 
supreme end of my “pilgrimage,” lay eight miles along the 
coast on the Lacinian Promontory, the Cape of the Column. 
There you, too, must go, making your way through Cotrone’s 
winding alleys, before they are fully awake, to the little 
cemetery which lies outside the Carmine Gate. From there 
there is little need for me to direct you, for your goal stands 
clear-cut on the distant horizon. But consider what is before 
you. Eight miles of sunlit solitude, eight parched miles 
of thirst almost unendurable. Whether you make your way 
along the top of the low, scrub-covered cliffs, pock-marked 
by little pits of odorously stagnant water, or whether you 
prefer to cling close to the Ionian (it will not be blue here), 
walking along this beach where Hannibal is said to have 
massacred his foreign mercenaries because they would not 
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follow him oversea, the air will still be a trembling fur- 
nace from which there is noescape. The sea will be motion- 
less and brassy ; no song of birds will you hear, but only the 
ticking of the sand-beetles; no tree to shade you, the sun 
will beat down upon you as never before; even in the little 
shrine set up on these Ionian sands, and dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist and St. Anthony, you will find no protection. 
Nowhere will you hear the voice of man unless perchance in 
your parched condition you seek water at the little haven 
of Porto Berlinghiere. But take heart, for once you have 
climbed the downs which form the headland the worst of 
your purgatory will be over. Here there is relief in the 
green turf, sweet with thyme and many wild flowers. Here, 
too, you are within the precincts of the temple, for in this 
valley, called the Fossa del Lupo, full of trees and under- 
growth, were led to pasture the flocks sacred to Hera; but 
indeed the whole headland was dedicated to her. And the 
end of your pilgrimage? One single Doric column, standing 
serene and beautiful as it has stood for more than 2,500 
years. That is all that remains of Hera’s great temple, set 
up on this promontory, and looking ever across the Ionian 
towards the Mother Country. A temple, they say, of the 
utmost splendour, rich with gold and decorated by Zeuxis; 
indeed the holiest place in all Magna Graecia. One column, 
that is all. And yet you will be amply rewarded, for here 
you will not only glimpse the past as never before, but even be 
present at its passing, even as the mists and shadows of 
Paganism pass away before the Sun of Revelation. Here 
under the shadow of Hera’s column you will kneel before 
the altar of the Promontory’s rightful Queen, and with the 
Ionian all spread out before you, salute her under her title 
“Stella Maris.” In moments such as these you will realize 
that the key to the Ancient World is fully entrusted to none 
but the “members of the Household.” Christians alone can 
be fully happy in these places, not only because they are 
far more at home, but even because Christianity has hap- 
pened. Their perspective too, must needs be far more true 
because they are resting on Truth; and their vision both 
into the past and the future more clear even because it is 
less visionary. Thus for them the message of vanished 
Paganism becomes replete with happy meaning even because 
it is complete with happy ending. 
PHILIP K. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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THE CISTERCIANS IN THE NORTH 


HERE are in Yorkshire, and indeed not far from 

York, three ruined abbeys, Rievaulx, Jervaulx and 

Fountains. The first two, at least, do not sound 

very much like English names—even though the second is 

pronounced /ervis by the wise natives. They were, in fact, 

not originally English abbeys, but came into being at the 

time that the great wave of religious enthusiasm was spread- 

ing from France through the whole Christian world, the time 
of the Cistercian Movement. 

The Cistercian movement, more than most revivals, was 
not a “steam-roller”’ kind of movement, but rather a series 
of movements. It was a succession of sudden decisions, and 
sometimes independent decisions, of divers sets of persons 
to betake themselves into the wilderness and there attempt 
anew the almost impossible task of living up to the standard 
dictated by the Gospels. It was a spirit which awoke both 
inside the monasteries and outside. It was a mood which 
affected men rich and men poor. Looking back at the com- 
plete movement, after this long lapse of time, one is astound- 
ed to notice that it did not so much have one beginning as 
a thousand. 

The commencement of this crusade was, actually, in 1098, 
when from the Benedictine abbey at Molesme there went 
forth a party full of zeal for reform and for a more severe 
observance of the Rule of St. Benedict. The party was led 
by Robert, Abbot of Molesme. Permission had been secured 
from the Archbishop of Lyons to leave Molesme and to found 
a new community. In 1098, then, the abbot, with twenty 
companions, among whom was included Stephen Harding, 
the Englishman, abandoned their old dwelling. They were 
searching for a solitary site and after much wandering they 
found a suitable place whereon to found their new house. 
It was lost in the depths of the forest near Citeaux. They 
set themselves to clear a space and, with the wood that they 
had cut down, built themselves a house. For some years 
the new community lived quietly there. There seems to have 
been no idea among them that they were starting a vast new 
movement. They were just holy men, living piously and observ- 
ing the code of St.Benedict inits strictest interpretation. The 
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abbot early returned to Molesme, for the community there 
found that they could not prosper without him. The house 
at Citeaux merely elected another abbot and continued to 
live as they conceived they ought to live. The new abbot 
(Alberic) ruled over the house for ten years, which were years 
of poverty and during the time the membership did not 
greatly increase. The Duke of Burgundy, however, showed 
them good will, and the Pope confirmed them in their rights. 
After the second abbot, Stephen Harding was elected to 
the rule of the new house and it was in his time that the real 
Cistercian Order arose. He ruled for twenty-two years and 
during his time he framed a new constitution and drew up 
the rules for a new life. The rule followed the main lines 
laid down by St. Benedict, yet was far harder, not to say 
harsher, than the old rule. The key-note of the new order 
was Simplicity and the distinguishing feature was Manual 
Labour. Simplicity was to determine all things, the character 
of the country chosen for the house, the architecture of the 
church, the very colours (or lack of colours) of the windows, 
even the priestly vestments and the instruments of Mass. 
Labour was to be raised to a dignity and it was to be manual 
labour. Devotions apart, all energies were to be directed to 
the work of the field, the forge, building, sheep rearing, etc. 
There was a bias against scholarly accomplishments and in- 
deed it was many years before this prejudice was removed. 
Stephen Harding’s code expressed the vague aspirations of 
his time. From the founding of his rule the Order spread 
with lightning rapidity. Houses began to spring up. The 
Order was joined by the Monks of Savigny (another group of 
Benedictine Reformers), and from that point swept across the 
countries of Western Europe. Within fifty years of its incep- 
tion the number of houses reached the total of over 300. 
The extension of the Order did not leave England un- 
touched. When England was recognized as part of Europe 
—as indeed it will be again, if it is to survive—any large 
unrest on the Continent was certain to be felt in this country. 
In 1128, less than thirty years from the foundation, a band 
of Cistercian monks were brought over from Normandy by 
the renowned second Bishop of Winchester, William Gifford. 
He gave them a site at Waverley, in Surrey, and there was the 
first monastery built. The remains of Waverley Abbey are 
exceedingly scanty, but among these stones a full century and 
a half ago, the boy William Cobbett and his small companions 
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were wont to play. He knew little of their meaning as he 
climbed about among them, and the world was anxious to 
teach him less, but before he died he had overcome his own 
darkness... . 

Waverley was the start, but others quickly followed. The 
Order was so precisely what the age needed that the world 
insisted on having it—everywhere. But not the least among 
the factors which made for the success of the Cistercians was 
the genius of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. And when we have 
mentioned Clairvaux, we begin to see a connection between 
that word and the word Rievaulx. The son of a Crusader, 
Bernard was twenty-three years when he entered the house 
at Citeaux. He was quickly distinguished for his abilities 
and his piety. In due course, in keeping with the Cistercian 
practice, which might now almost be called a habit, he led 
fortha chosen band for his abbey and founded a new house at 
Clairvaux. He might be called the second founder of the 
Cistercians, so mightily and with such purpose did he labour 
for the success of the Order. His fame went through all 
Europe. His wisdom was sought by popes and princes. He 
was the inspirer of a Crusade. But first in his own mind, he 
was a Cistercian. 

RIEVAULX. 

To return to the three Cistercian abbeys in Yorkshire, 
after this lengthy, but not unnecessary ramble, the first, 
Rievaulx, was not colonized from Waverley, but derived 
directly from Clairvaux. St. Bernard was looking for new 
fields to conquer and the news of the settlement of Cistercians 
in the South of England had reached him. He determined 
to extend the mission of his Order to the North of the 
country. He therefore sent out a number of his monks from 
Clairvaux across the channel, to see what might be done 
towards establishing themselves in the North of England. 
Their leader was an Englishman whose first name was 
William, but whose family name remains unknown. The 
little band crossed in 1130, bearing a letter from Bernard 
to King Henry I. The king gave them leave to preach and 
to practise their principles in his realm. They, therefore, 
commenced to seek for a suitable spot upon which to build 
their new home. Seeing that the South was well provided 
with Religious Houses, even with the houses of their own 
Order, they turned their steps northwards. Probably they 
had heard tell of the desolate Yorkshire moors. 
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They proceeded in a northerly direction, performing good 
works and preaching as they went. Great was the impression 
created by the eloquence of William. Possibly it was while 
carrying on such “ propaganda” that the Lord of Helmsley, 
Walter Espee, came across the zealous band. In whatever 
way they made each other’s acquaintance, the result was that 
Espee gave the strange brethren a piece of ground. It was 
a piece of waste ground, far from the homes of men. 

It was upon this piece of useless land that the monks 
renewed their acquaintance with poverty. The land itself 
was poor, the first profits can have been but next to nothing. 
There was hard toil to be performed and the workers were 
to see but little result for their most vigorous efforts. Yet 
it was upon this forlorn prospect that the magnificent Abbey 
of Rievaulx was to rise, the Abbey whose ruins stun our 
admiration to-day. The ruins stand in a county of peace, 
and their beauty is a thing that this present age can scarcely 
understand, let alone imitate. But this peace and this beauty 
were only won by strong men fighting for their principles 
and dying that their Faith might live. 


OuR LADY OF THE FOUNTAINS. 


The story of the beginnings of the Cistercian Order is 
the story of repeated journeys out into the wilderness by 
small groups of determined men, who left the safety and 
security of a settled monastic life to find a new life of their 
own. One such exodus took place from St. Mary’s Abbey 
at York. It was somewhere about the time that the brethren 
from Clairvaux were seeking where to lay their heads in 
the wilds of unknown Yorkshire that a little band of English 
monks went forth from St.Mary’s. The reason for their 
going was just that which had prompted Abbot Robert to 
leave behind him the settled system of life at Molesme and 
found a stricter system in the fastness of Citeaux. Prior 
Richard with twelve companions determined to leave the old 
abbey to live harder lives without it. They were persuaded 
that the sheltered, protected life at the abbey was not good 
for their souls, or, at least, not good enough for their souls. 
They went forth taking nothing with them save only the 
habits which they wore. Not only were they homeless, but 
they were penniless. With full understanding, they burned 
their boats. Thurstan, Archbishop of York, was their friend. 
Not only did he give permission for them to start out on 
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their adventure, but, for a while, he received them at his 
house, sustaining them the while they completed their plans. 
Thurstan crowned his good work by presenting them with 
a site on which to build their new house. 

The place given them was as desolate a piece of ground 
as ever monks received. It was a place that had been unin- 
habited for centuries, lying between two mountain slopes, 
with naked rocks jutting from each side. 

The first proceeding of the monks was to elect Prior 
Richard their first abbot. Then, with a leader to guide them, 
they set about the task of making a wilderness into a habita- 
tion for men. It was winter-time when they were allowed 
on their land. House they had none, but there stood an elm- 
tree in the centre of their valley. This they made their 
shelter, praying beneath it, and at night lying under it, them- 
selves covered with straw. Thurstan sent them bread, but 
their drink came from the neighbouring river. Yet there 
was no sign of despondency, no note of gloom among them. 
Though their valley might frown at them, they could afford 
to smile at it. 

By day they worked hard, clearing the ground for culti- 
vation and gathering wood for the purpose of building. 
Moreover they wrote an account of themselves and their as- 
pirations to St. Bernard at Clairvaux. To this letter Thurstan 
added a note of his own. In due time arrived a reply from 
Clairvaux, full of encouragement and advice. But Bernard 
did not confine himself to advising them. He sent over one 
of his own monks, Geoffrey de Amayo, one who had experi- 
enced the difficulties of erecting houses in barbarous spaces, 
to give help and counsel. He was a grave man, full of years, 
and he set about the task of teaching the new community 
how to build huts and to make workshops. Poverty was 
well known in this little band, yet the original number of 
brothers did not decrease. Indeed their ranks were added 
to, for soon after they had taken possession of their land, 
seven clerics and ten laymen joined them. 

Still the small community was dependent upon the Arch- 
bishop for its bread. Famine came upon his lands and he 
had no more bread to give them. They were driven to the 
extremity of picking the leaves from the trees and gathering 
herbs from the fields to sustain the life within them. Even 
so there was no despair. . 

It happened one day that a poor man appeared at the 
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new wooden gate begging bread in the name of Christ. There 
was practically no bread, and what little remained was being 
reserved for the carpenters, who toiled harder than did the 
rest of the community. Yet the abbot bade them give the 
beggar a portion. But when they had escorted him to the gate, 
they found two men there from Knaresborough Castle, in 
charge of a waggon filled with new loaves. It seems that 
one Eustace of the Castle had heard of their necessity and 
had sent to relieve their want. 

Poverty hung heavily over the house during those first 
years. After two long years there was no improvement and 
despair at last began to enter the new abbey. No help came 
and nothing seemed to prosper. Growing desperate, Abbot 
Richard left the unhappy valley and made the best of his 
way to Clairvaux to put the position before St. Bernard and 
ask his further advice. Bernard, taking pity on the poor 
monks, determined to give the community a refuge at Clair- 
vaux. The abbot, therefore, returned to Yorkshire to arrange 
for the departure of the luckless monks. ' 

What was his wonder, then, on returning, to discover that 
in his absence that assistance, without which the Abbey must 
perish before it was really created, had arrived? Hugh, Dean 
of York, a man of position and possessions had (decided, 
rather abruptly it would seem, that for the health of his soul 
he had better rid himself of his goods and follow a harder 
life than that to which he had grown accustomed. He there- 
fore decided to betake him to the recent settlement at 
Fountains, taking with him his furniture, his books and his 
wealth. Travelling with his own goods, then, he arrived at 
the abbey, an answer to the monks’ prayers. He reached the 
valley during the abbot’s absence. By the time the superior 
returned, the house was no longer a house of poverty. The 
rich dean had stripped himself of his possessions and given 
them to the poor. 

Instead of making arrangements to ship his little flock 
out of the country, then, Abbot Richard was called upon to 
receive Hugh into the Order. His goods were divided into 
three portions. The first was put aside for the poor, the 
second was devoted to the building of the church and the 
cloisters, while the third was held for maintenance of the 
community, until in God’s good time it should be able to 
maintain itself. From this start the glory of Our Lady of 
the Fountains grew. From that sterile vale came forth the 
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marvellous structure, the ruins of which vie with nature for 
sheer beauty. 

From its very early days Fountains was in communication 
with the Cistercians at Clairvaux and thus, in spite of the 
first members having come from an English Benedictine 
monastery, it was always considered a Cistercian foundation. 


JERVAULX. 


Somewhere about 1140, in the reign of Stephen, there 
appeared in Yorkshire a certain Peter de Quinciaseus, who 
was accompanied by a small band of monks. They would 
seem to have arrived from the Abbey of Savigny in Nor- 
mandy, probably in the same manner as numerous reforming 
bands were betaking themselves to new parts about this time. 
In the absence of information as to why they appeared in 
Yorkshire, we are at liberty to assume that the coming of 
the Cistercians to that county had reached their ears while 
yet in Normandy, and that they came over to establish a 
community on the same lines. 

They made application to a subordinate of the Earl of 
Richmond, one Akarius, who gave them a place upon which 
to settle. It was a piece of land called Fors, in the valley 
of the Ure. The situation was far from pleasing. Set high 
in the valley, it was exceptionally cold and exposed to the 
fogs, unfitted for pasturage and ill-placed for the growing 
of crops. Nevertheless Peter and his companions made an 
effort to settle there. They commenced to build and their 
work was seconded by the Earl of Richmond, who began 
to take an interest in their success. 

Now that they had a spot that they might call their own, 
Peter’s desire was to receive recognition for his community 
as a definite monastic foundation. The matter was put before 
the Abbot of Savigny, and the new abbey was formally 
handed over to his charge. The abbot, however, did not 
immediately look with kindly eyes, or even eyes of interest, 
towards the fresh house. The account of the difficulties and 
distress which accompanied the raising of religious houses 
in Yorkshire was not news to Savigny, and rather than assist- 
ance or recognition, Peter received a severe snub from 
Normandy. So ended his first attempt to secure formal re- 
cognition. 

At a general Chapter of the Order of Savigny, however, 
the subject was again introduced. Peter caused a letter of 
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appeal to be forwarded, by the courtesy of the Abbot of 
neighbouring Byland. This time the Abbot of Savigny 
arranged for “inspectors” to be sent to Fors to report upon 
the possibilities of the new abbey ever being securely es- 
tablished, and to submit to him their views. The visitors 
reported that the estate was grossly insufficient to support a 
separate house and recommended that the new monastery 
be closed. However they may have convinced themselves, 
Peter remained unconvinced. Things were steadily im- 
proving he maintained stoutly, and very shortly the com- 
munity would be in a position to support itself. Some of 
the visitors seem, reluctantly, to have agreed that the 
situation was not absolutely impossible, and while this hope- 
ful mood was upon them, Peter and his followers managed 
to persuade the abbot to receive them into the Order. They 
were thus given a proper status, and the abbey recognized 
as a true member of the Order. 

Sad days, however, followed. The visitors had been right. 
The iand would not support the house. Nothing would grow. : 
The fogs fought against the harvest. There was not only 
distress, but the community was forced seriously to consider 
the idea of giving up the ambition of founding a monastery. 
Yet help was at hand. The old Earl of Richmond was dead, 
but his son shared his pious designs. The new earl pre- 
sented the community with a more generous piece of land, 
that land indeed upon which the ruins of Jervaulx Abbey 
now stand. On this new site the community prospered. The 
abbey was again to know poverty, but never again despair—- 
until indeed its end was upon it. 

In Yorkshire the Cistercians quickly took root. Lands 
were bestowed upon them freely—once they had settled. 
Mainly, they were useless lands, but the monks soon made 
them useful. The district had been laid waste generations 
before their coming and had remained in that state. William 
the Conqueror had “harried the north” to some purpose. 
He had rased buildings to the ground and fouled the broad 
acres. Until the Cistercians appeared it had remained very 
much as he left it. They made of it an agricultural county. 
They discovered weeds and ruins and they made the crops 
to grow and established stout buildings in their stead. They 
found miserable huts and a poverty-stricken people. They 
created a contented peasantry. William rased the county ; 
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the Cistercians raised it. Around the new monasteries the 
people came to life again. The marshes were drained, the 
corn was growing and the folk had begun to settle and to 
thrive—within fifty years of the coming of the monks. And 
with the return of activity, the market towns sprang up. A 
wretched little hamlet like Ripon became an important town 
when the Abbey of Fountains appeared in its neighbourhood. 

The Cistercians transformed the countryside, making a 
desert into a “Promised Land.” The following works of 
the monks were among the most important. The water 
supply was thoroughly organized. Stagnant pools became 
running rivers and the embankments with which they were 
confined still serve as ditches. The marshes were drained 
and in many cases the land thus reclaimed is only now pre- 
served for cultivation by the owners maintaining the dykes 
and channels which were constructed by the Cistercians. And 
along the sides of the new streams of running water arose 
the mills, and, with the mills, good roads which led to them. 
A whole net-work of roads, indeed, came into existence, con- 
necting mills with villages and villages with the abbeys. And 
with the coming of roads, of course, came the bridges and 
the embankments. The Cistercians, in fact, were busy 
wherever activity could be beneficial. Their flocks of sheep 
were the pride of the country and attracted, among others, 
the frequent visits of the king’s tax-gatherer. Even the 
ancient Lead Mines of the Romans were re-discovered and 
worked by the monks from Fountains Abbey. 

And for so long as the Cistercians remained on the land the 
north waxed prosperous. When they went it fell rapidly into 
the hands of the “landlords.” While the monks were pre- 
sent the distribution of property was maintained. They de- 
parted at last—penalized for their very activity. In raising 
the country to prosperity they excited the greed of the King. 
Nevertheless, Yorkshire men have no reason but to bless the 
Cistercians, for their county was put together piece by piece 


by this Monastic Order of Labour. 
J. DESMOND GLEESON. 
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SOME OLD-FASHIONED CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


MONG the many changes which the last hundred and 
A years have brought to this country, perhaps there 

is none which is more striking or likely to be more 
far reaching in its consequences than the change in our atti- 
tude towards the child. This is the golden age of the child; 
it is legislated for, educated, tended, and amused, every- 
thing, indeed, except disciplined. It has its magazines, its 
libraries, its clubs and social organizations. Nearly every 
newspaper has its Children’s Corner, and the Wireless has its 
Children’s Hour. Many of these changes are for the better, 
but they need not be discussed here, for I have touched on 
the subject only because, in examining children’s books of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, this change: 
has been brought most forcibly to my mind. 

I have before me, as I write, four books, two of which 
though undated, were apparently written in the reign of 
George II. One is dated 1795, and the fourth is as late as 
1827. All these four books have one thing in common with 
every book of the period which I have examined,—they were 
written entirely for instruction. Some reluctant concession 
to a child’s mind has been made in their form, which is 
faintly narrative, but the needle of fiction is so effectually 
hidden in the haystack of fact, that it requires infinite pa- 
tience and an eagle eye to discover it. Lest the sight of a 
story book should provoke undue eagerness and hope in the 
mind of the child possessor, the object is, as a rule, plainly 
set forth on the title page: 


DIALOGUES 
AND 
LETTERS 
ON 
MORALITY, ECONOMY, 
AND 
POLITENESS, 
FOR THE 
Improvement and Entertainment 
of Young Female Minds. 
By the Author of Dialogues on the First 
Principles of Religion. 
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or: - 
THE 
GOVERNESS 
OR, LITTLE 
FEMALE ACADEMY 
BEING 
THE HISTORY OF Mrs. TEACHUM, 
AND 
HER NINE GIRLS. 
WITH 
Their NINE DAYS’ Amusement. 
CALCULATED 
For the Entertainment and Instruction of young 
Ladies in their Education. 


On the other hand,— 

RURAL WALKS: 

IN 
DIALOGUES. 

is simply “ intended for the use of Young Persons,’’ Charlotte 
Smith, the pious authoress, apparently feeling the word “use” 
as distinct from “amuse,” enough to warn off the giddy vo- 
tary of pleasure. The benevolent author of “The Affec- 
tionate Parent’s Gift, and the Good Child’s Reward,” Henry 
Sharpe Horsley, not content with setting forth that the book 
is “‘ Calculated to lead the tender Minds of Youth in the early 
Practice of Virtue and Piety, and thereby promote their tem- 
poral Prosperity and eternal Happiness,” goes on to enlarge 
this theme in a Preface of thirty-eight pages—no inconsider- 
able portion of a work containing but 207 altogether! 

Turning from the title pages to the books themselves, 
the reader is chiefly struck by the assumed maturity of the 
children of that generation. The fairylike little beings that 
delight our eyes in the public parks of our towns and cities 
might really be fairies: they are not catered for; even the 
babies are busy acquiring discipline and self-control. 

I remember an aged aunt of mine telling me that, being 
sent to a Boarding School on her fifth birthday about the 
year 1840, her Christian name was dropped as childish, after 
which the poor mite, hopelessly depressed by being addressed 
as “‘Miss F.”, was first whipped for crying, and then deprived 
of her dinner for refusing to drink her beer, of which a half- 
pint was served to every young lady! 

Mrs. Woodfield, in “‘ Rural Walks,” tells us that before she 
was eleven she read with “exquisite delight” the Spectator, 
Tatler, Rambler, etc., and by this means “acquired at a 
very early age, a great deal of desultory knowledge.” Betsy, 
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aged five, in “ Dialogues and Letters,” being bombarded by 
her mother with a mass of miscellaneous information begin- 
ning “Antioch was a city in Syria,” and concluding with a 
short summary of some of the Epistles of St. Paul, and being 
told to repeat this to herself at intervals to impress it on her 
mind, makes no protest at being expected to remember so 
much, but remarks submissively, “I will try, Ma'am, and 
remember what you say.” The children in Mrs. Teachum’s 
Academy were even more advanced, but then ¢hey were edu- 
cated by Mrs. Teachum! 

Mrs. Teachum was the widow of a clergyman with whom 
she “had lived nine years in all the harmony and concord 
which form the only satisfactory happiness in the married 
state. Mr. Teachum was a very sensible man, and took great 
delight in improving his wife, as she also placed her chief 
pleasure in receiving his instructions.” At this point un- 
fortunately Mr. Teachum disappears from the narrative, hav- 
ing “formed” his wife his mission in this life is fulfilled, 
and we are only told of him, that “when in his last illness: 
his physicians pronounced him beyond the power of their 
arts to relieve, he expressed great satisfaction in leaving his 
children to the care of so prudent a mother.” Mrs. Teachum’s 
misfortunes do not end here, “ for within a twelvemonth after 
the death of her husband she was deprived of both her chil- 
dren by a violent fever . . . and about the same time, by 
the unforeseen failure of a banker, she was bereft of the 
means of her future support.” But this heroic woman was 
not down-hearted by these Job-like strokes of fortune: 
straightway she determined, “having been instructed by her 
husband in the education of children,” to open a school, and 
nine unfortunate victims were secured. Mrs. Teachum, we 
are told, “was about forty years old, tall and genteel in her 
person, tho’ somewhat inclined to fat. She had a lively and 
commanding eye, insomuch that she naturally created an awe 
in all her little scholars; except when she condescended to 
smile, and talk familiarly to them.” The young ladies 
gathered together under her care, who range in age from 
seven to fourteen, being sadly conscious of their many de- 
fects, inaugurate a sort of Chapter of Faults, and they meet 
together every day to relate their histories, that by a faithful 
recital of their shortcomings they may incite each other to 
good works, and, as Miss Jenny Peace remarks, “to an avoid- 
ance of those sinful passions which have had such direful 
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consequences.” That some measure of reform was needed is 
suggested by a realistic account of a quarrel in the early 
pages of the book. Mrs. Teachum has presented them with 
a basket of apples—a fatal fruit to their sex—and one of them 
being much finer than the others, all set their hearts on it. 


They all began again to quarrel which had the most 
Right to it, and which ought to have had it, with as much 
vehemence as they had before contended for the Pos- 
session of it: And their Anger by Degrees became so 
high, that Words could not vent half their Rage; and 
they fell to pulling of Caps, tearing of Hair, and drag- 
ging the Cloaths off one another’s Backs. Tho’ they did 
not so much strike, as endeavour to scratch and pinch 
their Enemies. 

Miss Dolly Friendly as yet was not engaged in the 
Battle; But on hearing her Friend Miss Nanny Spruce 
scream out, that she was hurt by a sly Pinch from one of 
the Girls, she flew on the Pincher, as she called her, like 
an enraged Lyon on its Prey; and not content only to 
return the Harm her Friend had received she struck with 
such Force, as felled her Enemy to the Ground. And 
now they could not distinguish between Friend and 
Enemy; but fought, scratched and tore, like so many 
Cats when they extend their Claws to fix them in their 
Rivals’ Heart. 


These are not isolated examples of naughtiness, if the 
children were prematurely reasonable they also seemed 
capable of outbreaks which most children of the present day 
would regard with fascinated horror—perhaps there is less 
provocation nowadays. Imagine little girls of eight or nine 
in a well-to-do house being expected to behave as were the 
Misses South, 


when we went they were all three in the drawing-room 
with their mamma ready to receive us, sitting on stools 
the same as the chairs, which were worked in cross-stich, 
in a very pretty pattern with blue silk and worsted. They 
were all dressed in muslin frocks over pink coats, and 
black caps with pink ribbons in them, and all held up 
their heads and looked very genteel. At tea time there 
were silver baskets of different sorts of cakes, but none 
of them had any, as their mamma, like mine, does think 
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neither cakes nor butter proper for them, so we all had 
dry bread. 

But if this system of education had its disadvantages, it 
had its good points also and these are not few nor to be 
despised. The fast disappearing virtue of courtesy was im- 
posed on all. Respect for age was taught asa duty. Even 
quite little children were expected to respect the natural 
prejudices of those about them. Elizabeth Woodfield called 
an old woman “old” to her face, and is reproved by her 
mother. ‘A person has no right to intrude upon another 
with disagreeable truths.” Charity was practical and was 
accompanied by self-denial. A child, meeting a beggar, 
was not given a penny to give him, but was set to weed the 
garden, or hem a handkerchief and so to earn the money 
which it was taught to bestow in alms. Self-control was ex- 
pected from the earliest years, and a little girl of ten was 
severely reproved for being so overcome at the sight of a bad 
accident to a poor woman, that she was powerless to assist 
her. Could this little homily be bettered? 


Never, therefore, my dear Girl, let false tenderness 
make you unwilling to visit those dismal abodes of suffer- 
ing where sorrow dwells in all its horrors, lest it should 
too much depress your spirits, or make you feel uncom- 
fortable: for be assured, however much you may flatter 
yourself to the contrary, such behaviour proceeds not 
so much from real compassion for the distressed, as from 
self love and indulgence to your own case. 


If too much attention seems paid to deportment surely 
the control of the body is only less important than control 
of the mind, and it must be remembered that it was books 
such as these, and a system of training that seems almost 
crue] to our modern ears, that produced the undoubtedly 
great and good men and women of the early Victorian age. 
The evils of to-day are to be traced not to the hard dis- 
cipline of the eighteenth but to the easy sentimentalism of the 
nineteenth century, and for these evils there is only one 
remedy, self-discipline again, and the only form of self- 
discipline which remains to-day is that which is grounded on 
definite religious belief. 

But the passion for instruction which rules our authors 
could not be satisfied by examples from the life of the child 
itself, and it is not until we open “The Good Child’s Re- 
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ward” that we realize the variety of lessons that can be 
drawn from everyday surroundings. Take these touching 
lines on the cow: 


The goodness of the Lord is seen 
In all His works and ways, 

And every good that we receive 
Demands our grateful praise. 


The Cow stands foremost for her use, 
Her milk how good and sweet! 

Her hide makes leather for our shoes, 
Her flesh is good to eat. 


She’s very gentle, humble, mild, 
Content and very meek, 
Expresses gratitude for food, 
And will her herbage seek. 


And children will do well to try 
To imitate—excel 

Those milder virtues of the Cow. 
And let them ever dwell 


Upon their minds, within their hearts, 
That in their lives they shew 

The virtues which they cultivate 
They cultivate to grow. 


Poems of this kind, humorous as they sound to us, have 
nevertheless a sound idea underlying their quaint phrase- 
ology. They instruct by examples which are easily within 
a child’s comprehension and in common with the majority 
of the children’s poems of that period they make a very real 
attempt to lead the thought through the creation to the 
Creator. Take almost any of the children’s poems of to-day, 
in charming, fanciful language they teach the child to admire 
beauty and strength, but it is beauty for the sake of beauty, 
strength for the sake of strength. Beauty gives pleasure and 
strength leads to success. Our old-world author also tells 
the child to admire beauty and strength, but gives as a 
reason that these are God’s gifts and that God is beautiful 
and God is strong. 

We have so far found much that is admirable and worthy 
of a restrained imitation in these old-world books, and in 
their methods of education, but when we turn to what, for 
want of a better expression, I will call the hardening pro- 
cess, we are led to unhesitating condemnation. What would 
be thought of a father of these days who, in order to lead 
his child to appreciate the blessings of reason, took him on a 
visit to a lunatic asylum? 
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“Come, child, with me,” a father said, 
“TI often have a visit paid 

To yon receptacle of woe 

For lunatics—come, child, and know 
And prize the blessings you possess 
And prove the feeling you profess. 
Come, shed a tear o’er those devoid 

Of what you have through life enjoyed: 
See, in this mansion of distress 

The throngs of those who don't possess 
Their reason, but with constant moan 
Cast ashes on her vacant throne.” 


What means that horrid dreadful yell, 
Those screeches from yon grated cell, 
The frightful clinking of the chain, 
And wild effusion of the brain? 

How madly now he tears his hair, 
What wildness mixes with his stare. 
With rage he rends his tattered clothes, 
More vicious and still stronger grows, 
What awful writhings vent in rage, 
With eyeballs starting, dread presage. 
My God, can creature man thus sink, 
Plunged headlong down the appalling brink? 


If the small boy for whose improvement this cheerful 
object-lesson was chosen felt the horror the mere description 
excites in us, the visit would from his parents’ point of view 
probably do more harm than good. After this, it is com- 
paratively cheerful to read of earthquakes, volcanoes, pesti- 
lences and famine, all of which are described with a full 
appreciation of the horrors as events likely to befall any 
little child who wanders from the path of well-doing. In- 
nocent victims do not appear on our good author's horizon. 
We have verses on “The Death of a Father,” “The Death 
of a Mother,” “The Orphans,”’ “The Grave,” and a large 
variety of equally enlivening subjects. And these are dwelt 
on and amplified with every detail which could depress or 
terrify a sensitive child. The unconscious cruelty of it is 
appalling. It was a hard age, but let us hope that leading 
a simple and less crowded life the children then were not 
so highly strung or nervous as those of to-day. Recreation 
and games seem to have occupied but a small part in the 
juvenile life of the time. 

There is very little mention of any game or sport; per- 
haps too spirited an indulgence in them led to a falling off 
from the high ideal of cleanliness which is so strongly in- 
culcated. A lesson in this is drawn from the pig: 
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The Pig—Oh what a filthy creature, 
It wallows in the mire, 

To roll in dirt appears to be 

Its only fond desire. 


But ‘tis its nature and it proves 
An interesting truth, 

A truth expressive and it ought 
To occupy our youth. 


The multiplied variety 

We in creation find. 

God’s ways are all mysterious, 
Still, all His ways are kind. 


Let swine enjoy their filthy sports, 
Yes, let them sleep and eat; 

But children always should be clean 
And keep their clothing neat. 


But our author is at his best when he contemplates the 


sun: here is a subject he feels worthy of his pen. And we 
can picture the satisfaction with which he produced the 
following effusion: 





In contemplating that magnificent orb the Sun, our 
limited capacities are unable to comprehend the extent 
of its services, and the brilliancy of its beauties. Those 
who class with millions of their fellow-creatures, being 
satisfied that the sun does shine, and enlighten and cheer 
the earth, prefer the indulgence of bed to viewing one 
of the most sublime and splendid phenomena of nature, 
the rising sun,—they whose indolence and love of sleep 
unfit them for contemplation, are of all beings the most 
insensible; who contentedly and supinely view it when 
it has proceeded on its march for hours and gained a high 
altitude in the heavens, without any emotion of heart or 
excitement of feeling, sacrifice, at the shrine of indolence 
one of the greatest of pleasures derivable from the con- 
templation of the wonders and beauties of nature: while 
every being, that has life, hails its appearance above 
the horizon with expressive delight; and as soon as its 
rays tinge the east, the joyous birds fill the air with music, 
and the whole animal world appears in motion. Shall I 
be an indifferent spectator? . . . Children, contemplate 
this brilliant object: let your hearts expand—shudder at 
indolence—and, oh, tremble at sin! 

M. SWINSTEAD. 




















ST. FRANCIS : THE LEADER OF THE 
LAYFOLK 


HIS year is the seventh centenary of the Franciscan 

Order, and the Holy Father has proclaimed his wish 

that the energies of the Saint’s admirers should not run 
wild in reminding the world of his poetry and love of nature— 
those flowers of his character—but rather in cultivating the 
fruit of his spirit, especially the Third Order Secular. How 
many Popes have made use of less great occasions to plead for 
this! Will this occasion pass, like the others, leaving this time 
only poor myrtle at the feet of Francis Bernadone, instead of 
spiritual children at the feet of our Seraphic Father? At least 
no Catholic lover of Francis can mistake the wishes of Rome. 
Mother Church understands her son better than his admirers, 
and she says trenchantly: ‘‘ He wants to be listened to, not 
looked at. If you are his friends, listen to what he taught: 
with the whole burning ardour of his life. Listen, listen till you 
get his exact meaning.” And if we love him truly, not selfishly, 
we ought to keep his jubilee as he would have wished it kept ; 
nor heeding all his unauthorized explainers, and listening 
intently to that voice, so beloved, so resonant, yet so nearly 
lost in its echoes. 

Immediately we re-read the plentiful facts of his life and his 
authentic teachings, we are struck, as every student of Francis- 
can lore has been struck for the last seven centuries, with the 
feeling : ‘‘ I must get to know the man who thought like this ! 
I must know his personality intimately, and the workings of 
his mind.” Francis always was and always will be fascinating. 
But the mind of Francis was developed by the first principles 
of the Catholic Faith, and no mind that does not begin where 
his began can ever understand him. The original manuscripts 
of Thomas of Celano, etc., and the Penny Catechism should be 
bound together for the use of a student of Franciscan philosophy. 

Secondly, what a man does may interest poets and painters, 
but why he does it is the study of those who love him. Let us 
leave his birds to the painters, and the wolf of Gubbio to poets, 
and keep for ourselves the study of his motives. The spirit 
of a man is the quintessence of him, unique and indivisible. 
The desires or motives of a man are the movements of that 
spirit. Francis, like Daniel, was “a man of desires ’"—that is, 
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he had a spirit of great activity and far flights. That such a 
man’s spirit might have energy enough for this active searching 
and finding and apprehending the Truth, he must deny the 
complex demands of his personality, school his senses and 
youthful promptings, and forget all else to concentrate on 
satisfying the passion of his soul for God. Then, if the spirit 
of such a man is eloquent as well as active, and can cry aloud 
the Truth as he sees it, such a man is given to mankind for a 
leader. Such pre-eminently was the spirit of St. Francis. Like 
St. John the Baptist, he was a Voice. Here let me make a 
strong point: The beginning of all mistakes about Francis 
Bernadone is the belief that what he cried aloud was the 
philosophy of his genius, the intense poetry of his personality, 
the hopes of his idealistic nature, or even the Catholic Faith 
seen through his eyes. That is Protestantism, subjectivity, 
false mysticism. He had the personality of a poet, a genius, 
yes ; he had one of the most fascinating personalities the world 
has ever known, and he could not possibly help doing every- 
thing with the gestures of romance ; he was that greatest of all 
artists—an artist in the art of living, and his ways were lovely 
as lyric words. But with the whole energy of his nature, he 
turned on himself and silenced the poet in him, disarmed the 
gay soldier in him, discarded his minstrel’s dress, left his lute 
behind, and starved and scourged and wore out and crucified 
all that was Francis, so that, in the denied body of this death, 
there might live the Most Beautiful of all the sons of men. 
Francis Bernadone went unto the altar of God, to God who 
gave joy to his youth. All that survived the consuming flames 
of divine love was his voice. Carried in a shrivelled, sun-burnt 
body, driven by its will, it was only a Voice. God gave 
eloquence to the little man to whom He had given vision, 
because He willed that Francis should shout and sing what he 
saw. Compare the words of Francis with his ways, and see how 
his teachings (not the canticles he made, which were his own 
hymns) are bare of all poetry, bare as the words of the Baptist. 
Francis Bernadone sacrificed everything to become the Little 
Poor Man who was only a Voice, and scrupulously he said 
only what he was told to say. The existence of his Order is 
the lasting witness that he told the Truth. 

“ There are many echoes, but few voices,” said Goethe from 
the hell of his unknowing and disbelief. Few, even for us, who 
are of the household of faith. At this present time, when we 
have workers, some writers, and even a thinker or two, who 
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of us have ever heard the living voice of a man rallying us with 
news direct from God ? We have had mystics and saints, 
thank God, but it is a long, long time since we had an eloquent 
saint. There are indications that there would be no lack of 
followers if God sent such a Voice to rally the layfolk to heroic 
sanctity. It was of layfolk that St. Francis gathered some of 
his greatest saints. ‘‘ If only,” I have heard said, “‘ there were 
someone like St. Francis.” 

Until such another Voice is given to us, can we do better than 
comply with the wishes of the Holy Father and set ourselves 
to discover again and listen to the exact tones of the voice of 
St. Francis and the meaning of his message to the layfolk ? 
It is this particular message that has been muffled in secular 
echoes. His spirit lives in real life, even in cold England, behind 
the friary walls, in the hopfields, and behind the grille of the 
Poor Clares. But out in the world it has become more of a 
ghost than a spirit. It is a revenant, haunting the world with 
“une exquise fadeur,” like a modern copy of Giotto’s picture 
of the Saint with the birds. We have forgotten the ever-living 
Saint in remembering the immortal poet. For when Francis 
laid aside all his earthly hopes, God gleaned them, as He ever 
does ; and those dreams were fulfilled when they were most 
forgotten. Has he not become the patron saint of Romance ; 
did his Third Order not stamp out the inter-civic wars of 
Italy from which the boy Francis rode home in answer to God’s 
wish ; is he not acclaimed, even by literary men who are heretics, 
the first of Italian poets, the inspiration of Italian painting 
which was the inspiration of the whole of Europe, and has he 
not been the leader of millions of the flower of the faithful for 
seven centuries? Not even the Poverello could avoid “an 
hundredfold in this life.” Now we must turn again, away 
from the faded fresco, and look at the motives of his life, and the 
facts of it, as they stand out clearly for all the world to see 
against the white walls and black shadows of Assisi, and, 
better still, against the unchanging background of the Mind of 
God and the need of man. 

If one were compiling a primer of Francis’s character, one 
would, as I have already reasoned, go straight to the motives of 
his life’s main actions, dating from the time when God roused 
him to self-knowledge with the spur of grace. Francis, choosing 
between learning more about the Renaissance and more about 
God, chose God. He set his face towards God with energetic 
deliberation, with the impulse towards reality which his youth, 
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his nature and grace gave him, and, facing God, saw all that 
was between him and God, saw the disgusting leper! That 
was his first vision—the leper, and all he was the symbol of, 
between him and God. Then he saw that God had drawn 
nearer, had descended into the leper. His spirit flung itself 
forward a step, adoring. This step brought him level with the 
leper. Him, to reach God, Francis kissed. 

One step, and he had reached what we long for through a 
lifetime. If we want to attain as swiftly, here is his motive to 
meditate. It was the motive of his whole life, or what William 
James would call his “ vital secret.’’ Jt was the inspired instinet 
to reach the adorable mysterious God Incarnate through every 
hades into which He chose to descend that He might sanctify it. 
There, where there had hitherto been only hopelessness, Francis 
wanted to welcome Him with adoration. Christ, lonely in the 
leper, must be kissed. Later, this same motive caused Francis 
to find his “ perfect joy ’’ when he was shut out of shelter and 
left standing bare-foot in the snow, to praise Him, and to delight 
to toil under the relentless summer sun, driving a plough, that 
from the lips of a slaving serf might come the canticle of a 
contemplative. To sum this up again vehemently, Francis 
heard Christ saying to all those into whose lives He came: 
“Thou gavest Me no kiss’; so he spent his life in following 
his Master into every circumstance into which He might lead 
him, there to ask nothing but a kiss. From this I deduce that 
the first mark of a vocation to go Francis’s way to God must be 
an urgent instinct to find God where most He disguises and 
hides Himself, there to expect Him, welcome Him, clasp Him. 
Anyone who feels this urge must have seen, however dimly, 
what Francis saw. A vocation is a vision. No one could desire 
such a thing if they only saw what the world sees. The world 
misses the joy, which, as James again says, “ is to miss all.” 
But the Franciscan, with Christ, “ for the joy that is set before 
him, endures the cross, despising the shame.” The passionate 
desire to touch Divine Providence at every turn is another form 
of the same thing—a desire so immediately obtainable by faith 
as to be intoxicating with joy. A third form of this vocation 
is a habit of believing, with mental flights of an eagle, that He 
is ‘‘ better than our best.” To such souls, faith is soon lost in 
sight. Indeed, if the Franciscan postulant, faced with what 
Divine Providence has prepared for his vocation, such as sordid 
humiliations, undignified illness or nerve-gnawing drudgery, 
manages to send up to God a thin, bird-song of praise, stam- 
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mering out: “It is You, Master. I know You, and You are 
welcome.” If so, through sickening repugnance, the kiss 
is given, he will not be too old a professed before his eyes shine 
with the bliss of one who sees everywhere the lovely ways of 
his Beloved. ‘‘ Nothing glorifies God as much as joy,” says 
Faber ; but it requires God’s hardest schooling to make a 
consistent apostle of joy in this world of trouble and evil. 

The second action of St. Francis was, indeed, secondary. It 
was the casting away of his possessions—what Dame Gertrude 
More called “a riddance.”” He felt that it was intolerable to 
be cluttered up with possessions that had to be minded, which 
might hinder him in one of his swift rushes to his disguised 
Jesus. No one can possibly underestimate what it can mean 
to any human being to relinquish all possessions, especially 
the priceless tender ones, with the memories of gay times and 
loyalties. But Francis’s motive is most evident when we know 
that it was his romantic motley he gave away first—the clothes 
that showed his personality to its best advantage. His fine 
armour to the poor knight—there he ruthlessly spoilt the 
picture of Francis the soldier; then the silks and velvets in 
which he had looked ‘“ more like a prince than a merchant’s 
son,” and in which he had rollicked through the streets, youth 
and romance personified ; finally, the very coverings of an 
ordinary boy and a respectable citizen. God knew that only 
the buzz of popular approval can flatten and talk down a Voice, 
and God urged that instinctive action of stripping off the 
clothes in which Francis played his personality’s part. Divine 
Providence did everything for him at this point, as at every 
other in his life or ours. In Francis’s case, He allowed the 
boyish selling of the packhorse and rolls of cloth from his 
father’s shop on behalf of the church of San Damiano to look, 
in cold blood, like sheer wrong-headedness and positive theft. 
(The motive, the only truth about any action, being, of course, 
well hidden.) The pious ordinary people shrugged their 
shoulders. That was no way to begin. The young upstart 
should have found himself a wise director if he wished to serve 
God. They always knew he was unbalanced. Only a mystic 
judges from motives, and keeps his criticism till he knows them. 
Even the wonderfully kind Bishop must have laid the little 
whip of criticism about the boy’s sensitive shoulders when he 
smilingly dismissed him with an embrace—Francis was always 
lovable—and, I presume, a shake of his white head. Francis 
went singing away, but unless God was most instant to reward 
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him with interior consolation in marvellous measure, there 
must have been tears stinging behind his lids, and his exulta- 
tion must have been tremulous. He had left behind him even 
his decent doublet and hose. He was wearing the old cloak 
of a gardener. His personality, which had hitherto spoken 
gaily with every sweep of his plumed cap and whisper of silk, 
was naked in earth-stained sackcloth. Francis was himself 
only to God, for to the people of Assisi he was the most ridi- 
culous caricature of the Francis they thought they knew. 
Even his singing sounded totally different tothem. He sang 
no ballads or lyrics. It was just a voice, faltering and 
thrilling, outside. 

This poverty, which God will provide in some measure to 
any soul with a Franciscan vocation, is a poverty in which a 
layman may excel as well as a friar. There was an old saying 
that a true monk has only his lute. Certainly the true Fran- 
ciscan has only his vision which sets him singing. God, if 
necessary, will despoil his personality of its dramatic draperies, 
but certainly God will give him some of his Seraphic Father’s 
poverty. Nothing will somehow “ belong to him ”’ except his 
vision, although through that vision he will possess what others 
cannot grasp. So docile to God and so devout a child of the 
Church, so responsive to the director God may (or may not) 
give him, your Franciscan will walk through the knots of 
amateur critics that so easily beset him with a sense of humour, 
with no sense of rancour, but with a silent minding of his 
vision. Absolute and persistent devotion to a Master the world 
will never understand and whose ways are unexpected and 
unexplainable to the holiest, this causes the Franciscan novice 
to have nothing but his habit, cord and shoes, or, in other 
words, to have nothing but the appearance, ties and methods 
of a man vowed to a vision. 

The third main action of St. Francis was his peace-making ; 
or that was what it exactly is when the novice comes to imitate 
it. Studied in his life and in the lives of his lay-saints, from the 
seed of mere negative avoiding of dissensions and law suits 
and civil wars, there blossoms out the very rose of charity— 


“‘ the flower of peace, 
The rose that cannot wither.” 


For him, for his pure body and desirous mind, the thorns that 
pricked and rankled ; for Christ his Master and Christ-in-his- 
neighbour, its vigorous, sanguine fragrance. That mother- 
like’spirit which, in pulling the thorns out for weaker hands, is 
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careless how they run into his compassionate hands—that was 
the spirit of Francis. That was his peace-making. To make 
things easier, sunnier for other poor souls, at no matter what 
cost to himself, that was his intent. A joke, a song, his delicate 
shoulder to the wheel of a farm cart, and he went on his way 
leaving behind a smile instead of an oath on the lips of some 
labourer, if only a smile of amusement at the funny, good- 
hearted little lunatic in sackcloth. Christ has been saved a 
sin, Christ-in-the-ploughman refreshed, and peace made 
between man and his moment’s trouble. He could not teach 
everyone to kiss Suffering, but he could reconcile them with it, 
and teach them how to make it their friend instead of their 
pursuing foe. God never used Francis’s voice to cry out for 
social reform. Francis preached only what he saw, and he saw 
Christ and he saw the leper, but he did not see trouble in 
terms of capital and labour, or wage and housing problems. 
He saw the harm done by wealth and the good done by alms, 
the folly of human respect and the sweetness of liberty from it. 
The vision of Francis was of Christ in all things, and all things. 
in Christ. 

These were the three main actions of Francis’s life. We have 
considered their motives, the truth about them. We have seen 
for ourselves that his threefold spirit of praise, poverty and 
peace-making came from one vision, in the joy of which he 
endured all else and wanted nothing more. God gave that spirit 
eloquence to tell his vision to all men in whom Christ was risen 
from the dead, and those who listen to that Voice will be 
“chosen” to be the latest children of that Little Poor Man. 
God is always speaking, only sometimes nobody is listening. 
Anyone who listens to the Voice of the Little Poor Man will 
hear God speaking. God is our Home—Jerusalem. If we 
steadfastly set our face to go to Jerusalem, it will be by way of 
Calvary, and there we shall kiss One who became a Leper and 
no man, and our joy none shall take from us. 


C. R. HALLACK. 














MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THEOSOPHY IN LIQUIDATION. 





HOSE who have taken any interest in what has previously 

been written in the pages of THE MONTH about the Theo- 
sophical Society, its founders and its schisms,! will probably be 
glad to know something of the latest phase of the endless dis- 
cussions thus engendered. In the April number of “The Quest,” 
which closes a series, Mr. G. R. S. Mead, the founder and 
editor of that periodical, yields to the temptation of review- 
ing its past history in some detail. He tells us regarding 
himself that he was for a quarter of a century a member of 
the Theosophical Society, that for the last three years of Madame 
Blavatsky’s life he acted as her private secretary, edited her 
magazine “Lucifer,” and lived with her on terms of the closest 
intimacy. To use his own words, “for a score of years I was 
at the very centre of the movement and acquainted from within 
with its two founders, its history and fortunes, better perhaps 
than anyone now living.” Of Madame Blavatsky he remarks: 
“T retain a great personal affection for her bohemian and racy 
personality; but much of what she wrote I know to be very 
inaccurate, to say the least of it; while her whole outlook on 
life was that of an ‘occultist’'—a view I now hold most firmly 
to be fundamentally false.” Mr. Mead is further of opinion 
that the organization which she founded would have been more 
correctly described by the name which she had at first selected, 
“The Miracle Club,” rather than by that of ‘The Theosophical 
Society,” which it was destined ultimately to assume. 

Naturally the central feature of these reminiscences is the 
incident, or series of incidents, which led to the organization of 
the Quest Society and the periodical with which it is identi- 
fied. This “miserable episode,” on which Mr. Mead says he 
has kept silence now for eighteen years, is centred in the per- 
sonality of Charles W. Leadbeater, who, as readers of THE 
MONTH will know, being since 1916 in the possession of episcopal 
orders, derived indirectly from the late “Archbishop” Mathew, 
calls himself Bishop Leadbeater and sings pontifical High Mass 
on Sundays, resplendent in mitre, crozier and chasuble. From 
Mr. Mead we learn, what indeed was common knowledge be- 





1See especially Tut Montu for March, 1916; July, 1918; September, 1918; 
January, 1926. 
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fore, that Leadbeater had been a clergyman of the Church of 
England, that he formally embraced Buddhism in Ceylon, that 
after the death of Madame Blavatsky he acquired a sinister 
influence over Mrs. Annie Besant, and that eventually he came 
to be regarded as the most exalted “seer” of the Theosophical 
movement, though “as a matter of fact all his notions of things 
spiritual were, and have remained, very material. Of genuine 
mysticism and spiritual exaltation he knew not the first word.” 

In the next place we learn that at the beginning of 1906 
“grave charges were brought against Leadbeater by several 
scandalized mothers in the U.S.A.,” whose sons had fallen under 
his influence. Though Mr. Mead refrains from details, he de- 
clares that “the whole case in spite of its unsuitability for public 
discussion was ventilated ad nauseam at the time in all the Theo- 
sophical publications.” Further he states that— 


In certain libel actions, brought by the Theosophical com- 
munity of Adyar against “ The Hindu,” the most prominent 
native English newspaper in the south of India, the whole 
documents of the case were brought into court, and Lead- 
beater himself had to appear. The plaintiffs lost all their 
cases, and the strictures of the Court on Leadbeater were 
severe, 


Mr. Mead goes on to observe that the scandal was great, the 
subject was unsavoury, and “as naturally themothersshrank from 
publicity,” they addressed an appeal privately to Mrs. Besant, 
who, however, refused to take any action, upbraiding them “as 
though it was they who had committed a grave offence by in- 
dicting her ‘brother-initiate,’ instead of the offence being his.” 
The aggrieved mothers, in consequence, growing still more in- 
dignant, now lodged a formal and public complaint with Col. 
Olcott, the President-Founder of the T.S., who was at that time 
in London. Leadbeater in May, 1906, was constrained to attend 
a Theosophical court of inquiry, with Olcott in the chair. “The 
evidence,” says Mr. Mead, “was clear and incontrovertible, and 
Leadbeater’s resignation from the Theosophical Society was ac- 
cepted to close the matter.” Col. Olcott died in the following 
February, but little more than a year later, in May, 1908, the 
Leadbeater scandal entered upon a new phase. “A certain amaz- 
ing Dr. Weller van Hook, the General Secretary of the American 
Section of the T.S., wrote an Open Letter to his Section. In 
it he defended Leadbeater’s ‘theories’ as to boys, said that Lead- 
beater was a pioneer of great insight in such matters, and the 
only man who so far had the courage really to tackle the sex- 
problem.” Moreover, Mr. van Hook im private widely gave 
out that this Epistle had been dictated to him by a Theosophical 
Mahatma. Naturally among decent-minded Theosophists, 
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especially in Great Britain, there was an outburst of intense 
indignation, and at the Annual British Convention in July, a 
resolution was carried requesting the President and General 
Council of the Theosophical Society to put an end to the scandal 
and to vindicate the good name of the body by a definite pro- 
nouncement. “The amazing answer which we in due course 
received to our appeal was that the President and Council, after 
full deliberation, ‘saw no reason why Mr. Leadbeater should 
not be restored to membership.”"” This was the last straw; 
and as a consequence 700 English Theosophists, including most 
of the members of better educational standing, left the Society 
and eventually founded “The Quest.” 

Although these facts were vaguely known before, the clear 
statement now published to all the world by one so intimately 
associated with the movement as Mr. Mead ought not to be 
allowed to pass unheeded. However loose the organization of 
Theosophy, and however amorphous its tenets, no association can 
hold out indefinitely against such aseries of shocks and exposures 
as have followed one upon another during the last few years. 
There is every external sign that the heading we have prefixed 
to this brief note is fully justified. 

H.T. 





NEWMAN AS HAMLET. 


IKE Isabella above her Pot of Basil, Mr. J. Mozley (in the 

April Quarterly) mourns over his buried John Henry Newman ; 
a weakling, a flower. Newman faded away, he says, in the Church 
of Rome ; sat upon, crushed, thrown aside, useless; a man tor- 
mented, tortured, suspected, insulted ; a nuisance to the Church, a 
misery to himself. Oh! what a fall was there, repeats his critic— 
one-sided, purblind. 

One-sided. Thus, a Hamlet may be shown, weeping and wailing, 
melting, or yearning for dissolution; and again raving, ranting, 
cursing. And the one-sided critics will have it that these cannot 
be the Hamlet of the manly friendships, the delicate courtesies ; 
nor Hamlet the scholar either, strong against affectation, pose and 
bad taste, strong for noble simplicity in speech, the shamer of the 
unshamed Osric, the inspirer of the well-meaning actor, the prince 
with rage in his heart, with outbursts of violent action, yet the 
all-admired, the well-beloved. There is the Queen’s gentle son ; 
with fits on him, indeed; but normally as patient as the pigeon 
brooding over her young. The King’s gloomy, wordless Hamlet is 
there ; a wonder, then a fear. Ophelia’s romantic disillusioned 
lover. Horatio’s sweet prince-friend. Fortinbras’ likely soldier and 
ruler of his land. These cannot all be Hamlet, say the one-sided. 
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But, remarks the wiser Goethe, Shakespeare’s characters speak what 
fitly come out of the circumstances of the moment; nor is the 
creator of their human natures oppressed with “ much anxious 
care or calculation whether these words might possibly contradict 
some other passage.” There is only one Hamlet, of many moods, 
nervous, unhinged, mocking—even, as it seems, at his father ; 
though not so; for that scene ends, not with “ the fellow in the 
cellarage,”” but with “rest, rest, perturbed spirit,’’ the tone that 
lies, throughout, within the depth of Hamlet’s consciousness. 
There is only one Newman, who made a habit of irony, so that 
“ matter-of-fact men would not see what I meant,” the Newman of 
his own “ fierce thoughts,” yet of tears over loss of friends, down to 
latest life ; the kneeling Newman, in tears also as he wrote of his 
own life’s affections ; who could not even touch his violin, trembling 
at the sense of what the Beethoven he knew within him would let 
him hear, if he ventured to play the overwhelming sonata ; yet the 
Newman of another mood putting away his violin for years, not from 
hyper-sensitive emotion, but to make way for the teaching and 
for the preaching, which Mozley notes he liked not. Perhaps not. 
“ But I have work to do in England.” This Newman wrote what | 
we all know, page after page on the invisible world, on the reality 
of things unseen, on the individuality of the souls of all the forgotten 
myriads of millions of the dead. And nevertheless this same Newman 
was shocked at a visitor from London who had failed to see the 
new Chelsea Bridge. He followed General Gordon’s too late relief, 
with passion, nay, with agony. Yet it is all Hamlet’s world, so 
weary, stale and unprofitable, that Newman’s translation of the 
Prime hymn, “ Ut cum dies abscesserit,” has to run “ When the 
weary day is o'er.” This world is “ nothing at all,” he wrote. But 
even then he added, “ yet all in all”; that is, because it is the 
means by which we make ourselves more or less fit for judgment 
on how we shall have used it. Education is not for the next world 
but for this. A gentleman need not be a Christian. We may be in 
a “troubled, unhealthy state,” and one “ beyond human solu- 
tion” ; yet our state is not that of the writer Newman’s own beasts 
of prey within their bars, their life a mere incessant pacing to and 
fro. Our complex life, our life so full of woe, is full of interest ; it is 
hopeless, and yet hopeful; helpless, and yet helped; useless, yet 
of import. There is much new, but much true, and it does matter. 
Yet why write poems, nay, novels, in a world whence souls are 
buried in hell? Newman’s contemporary Tennyson was used to 
put himself into a frenzy with such questioning. But Newman 
himself cut none of these Gordian knots by denying one truth for 
another, or by refusing to look at both sides. He had an abnormal 
sense of pros and cons. Mr. Mozley allows that. And to be seized 
by the throat, with a stand-and-deliver-your-message, paralysed 
him, or rather strengthened his mind in its poise ; because all the 
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justness of weigh-and-consider came over him, all the subtlety of 
distinguishing leaped within him, or was sharpened to excess 

Newman paid the penalty of being what Matthew Arnold called 
“a miracle of intellectual delicacy.” His unregenerate nature might 
sometimes lead him forth a very pyrrhic philosopher, a dreamer, 
whom Manning’s devotee, Florence Nightingale, would let pass ; 
as she did the Hamlet, of whom that decisive woman declared that, 
“With his ‘curious understanding’ he’d have driven me mad, 
anyway ; whether he himself was mad or not mad.” 

Newman, too, seems to have been misunderstood because of his 
understanding of both sides, because of the mental sensitiveness 
which made him insist, for wisdom’s sake, that we should be large- 
minded enough to acknowledge that some men, instinctively, if not 
inevitably, look at things in a way very different from our way. 
“ He was,” wrote his biographer, “ in a sense isolated intellectually 
from . . . both believers and unbelievers. He realized the mind 
of an Agnostic.... Yet his profound conviction of super- 
natural truth made him completely out of sympathy with the 
unbelievers.” ‘‘ Truth,” the Oxford thinker wrote himself, “ is 
vast and far-reaching, viewed as a system; and viewed in its 
separate doctrines, it depends on the combination of a number of 
various, delicate, and scattered evidences ; and hence it can scarcely 
be exhibited in a given number of sentences. . . . Who does not 
see that all this is favourable to the cause of error—to that party 
which has not enough faith to be patient of doubt?” And the 
Grammar of Assent (p. 208) considers, not a jot too curiously : “ Are 
there pleasures of doubt ? In one sense there are... . After high 
aspirations, after renewed endeavour, after bootless trial, after long 
wanderings, after hope, effort, weariness, failure, painfully alternating 
and recurring, it is an immense relief to the exhausted mind to be 
able to say, ‘ At length I know that I can know nothing about 
anything’... But here the satisfaction does not lie in not 
knowing, but in knowing there is nothing to know.” He that can 
receive the word, let him receive it. But no one-sided critic can. 

Of course, such a Hamlet as Newman did often feel action sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought. Three parts coward, the original 
Hamlet said. And Mr. Mozley says. Was it ? Or was it—notwith- 
standing the sicklier “complaining of heaven, complaining of 
earth ’—the humility of reason that made the Newman of the 
Catholic University fight on, as the Pope’s man, and hope against 
hope ; see good in going back to Oxford, quail and blench under 
the fate against his going, and yet resign himself ; submit bitterly, 
yet fully, to the ban on, or indifference to, his translating of the 
Bible ? Such check on action, in a world not dreamt of by one-sided 
philosophy, may count quite otherwise than the moment sees. 
There, indeed, may lie, offered, “ the victor-victim.”’ 

However, as a matter of fact, not all Newman’s Dublin doings, 
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for instance, were a failure : (a) the never-to-be-too-much-praised 
University discourses against muddled “ utilities’; (6) the basis 
work of the Rector’s grateful protégé, the great Irish scholar, Eugene 
O’Curry ; (c) the flourishing medical school, and its restoring to 
Catholics some normal prestige in their brutalized land ; not to say 
the inheritance of later attempts at settlement of Irish University 
life. And, further, it is no frank criticism to give the impression 
that there was little other post-conversion vigorous writing, by the 
author of the satire on The Present Position of Catholics, of the 
epoch-making Apologia, of the “ simple, sensuous, and passionate ”’ 
Dream, of the fuller-voiced preacher of The Second Spring. 

When Mr. Mozley does find himself faced by the Catholic New- 
man’s plain out-speaking, addressed to those who said he was 
creeping back into the City of Confusion, the critic finds Newman’s 
plainness an enigma, a monstrosity. Said Betsy Prig also: ‘‘ I don’t 
believe there’s no sech a person.” 

Newman, a Catholic, Mr. Mozley implies, is only a terrified hider 
of his talent, only a sufferer from fools, only a wailing coward. 
Hamlet did wail : 

O that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew. 


But the “ pass ” of a “ mighty opposite ” is dangerous. And when 
it meant fellows’ deaths, he did not bewail : 
“Whyman, .... 
They are not near my conscience.” 

And Newman was indeed a fiery Pegasus, wrote one Catholic bishop ; 
and was off, snorting, to where some other Catholic bishops could 
not guess. But the check-reins on him were not all from bullying 
authorities. His mind, to repeat, was the antithesis of that of 
“Tom Macaulay, sure of everything.’’ And then also, for the wiser 
mystic, the Beatific Vision sheds light by which much of the fever 
of life seemed soothed. This is the second inward check on Newman’s 
actions ; not only the first, that there is so much to be said on both 
sides, and hence that the more I think—no matter what I feel—the 
more there may be to say against me ; but also this second check, 
that (as the above reflection is running to say), the relative values, 
supernatural and natural, of eternity and of time cast quite other 
thinkings over all our rough hewing. ‘“ ’Tis no matter.”’ ‘“ Let be.” 
Seeing not this, we are purblind. And thus purblind, as it seems to 
me, has been Newman’s critic in the Quarterly. What a grand 
thing, he seems to say, that a strong man should shout and lead, 
and be hot and confident, and should rejoice in his strength, and be 
proud to defy. Ah, if Newman had only defied ‘“‘ Rome’! Ah! if. 
What a man, then! What a Nordic hero! What success! Whata 
worldling, not a weakling! What a grand pagan, under an estab- 
lished Christian name ! 
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But how purblind ; to Reason from Faith. “I think,” said to 
me an Anglican (and High Church) parson, “that you Roman 
Catholics are on one side, and everybody else on the other.” I 
think so, too. 

The Quarterly articles in question—in the January and April 
issues—may hold some truth; yet, even if they were nothing but 
the truth, they would not be the whole truth. For they see not into 
the life of things. 

W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 





A NEW INTERPRETATION OF ‘“ PEARL.” 


HE Middle English poem “ Pearl” (c. 1370) has come down 

to us in a single manuscript (Cotton MS. Nero A.X.) along with 
three other poems of the same period which may or may not be 
by the same poet. It was first printed by Dr. Richard Morris for 
the Early English Text Society in 1864, but is probably best known 
to the general reader in the edition of Sir Israel Gollancz, now 
included in the “ Medieval Library ” of Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
(1921). During the sixty years in which it has been before the 
public, “ Pearl” has been studied and interpreted by various 
scholars, with varying results, for the poem is none too easy of 
interpretation. The most generally accepted view regards it as 
based on a real experience of the poet; but there have not been 
wanting those who would interpret the whole as an allegory. An 
essay by an American nun (Pearl: A Study in Spiritual Dryness. 
By Sister M. Madaleva. Appleton & Co., New York and London. 
1925) suggests that all previous studies have gone astray because 
the writers were ignorant of Catholic doctrine and experience of the 
spiritual life, rejects a literal interpretation with great confidence 
and emphasis, and propounds an allegorical interpretation of a 
novel character. In order to elucidate the point at issue we may 
be allowed to sketch the plan of the poem quite briefly, distinguishing 
between the religious teaching which is its main substance and the 
setting which enshrines this substance. There is no serious difference 
with regard to the lesson which the poem inculcates, although its 
particular application will vary according to our interpretation of 
the poet’s intentions. This lesson is one of resignation to the will 
of God, enforced by an apocalyptic vision of the bliss of heaven. 
We shall say little about this and confine our attention to the 
setting or framework of the vision. 

The poem begins with the poet’s lament for a pearl of great price 
which he has lost, in the “ ground of a garden.’”’ It has slipped from 
him through the grass into the ground and he is inconsolable. He 
often visits the spot where he has lost his pearl, and he tells us that 
he expected fragrant spices and flowers to grow there from so fair 
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a seed. One day he lies down on the mound and falls asleep. His 
spirit then leaves his body and goes up into a wondrous region 
where he finds a marvellous river. Beyond this river he presently 
descries a fair maiden, whom he recognizes. It is his pearl. She 
comes towards him and his joy increases as she approaches, because 
she was “ nearer to him than aunt or niece.” They then converse, 
and the maiden rebukes him for his repining and explains to him the 
bliss she now enjoys. The poet cannot understand how one who 
was barely two years old when she died, and who did not know Pater 
or Creed, should now be a queen in heaven. The maiden explains 
everything to his satisfaction and procures him further vision of the 
bliss of heaven. He is so ravished by what he sees that he strains 
to cross the river and the wild effort awakes him. He is back again 
in his body on the garden mound. But he has learnt his lesson of 
resignation, and the poem ends on this peaceful note. 

The standard interpretation of “ Pearl” takes the setting quite 
literally. The poet is a father who has been bereaved of his daughter, 
a child of two years, and often visits her grave, with deep and even 
rebellious grief. At the grave one day he has the comforting vision 
and is taught the Christian lesson of resignation. ‘“ Pearl,” there- 
fore, is an elegy for the death of a young child. Sir Israel Gollancz 
writes positively: “‘ Nothing that has been written attempting to 
prove that the poem is an allegory, and is not inspired by personal 
grief, has impressed me in the least degree.” He is obviously anxious 
to make the poem a “ human document,” and parallels it with an 
elegy of Boccaccio’s. The same editor is sure that the poet was 
not a priest and suggests that he was a man who had had an unhappy 
experience of marriage. But these inferences are based on the other 
poems of the same manuscript and are of doubtful value. 

Sister M. Madaleva criticizes this interpretation very trenchantly. 
She points out that the poem does not use the words “ father ” and 
“daughter,” and that the garden is not said to be a graveyard. 
She infers from his praises of virginity that the poet was a monk, 
and she supposes that the two years of the poem is the length of 
his religious experience. His spiritual childhood is indicated also 
by the reference to his scanty religious knowledge. He had had 
that first fervour which is the common experience of novices, and 
he had lost it, which also is a common experience. The “ pearl,” 
therefore, is that spiritual joy, and his sad state is that state known 
to Catholic ascetics as aridity, or dryness. As Sister M. Madaleva 
says in the final sentence of her book: “I think that ‘ Pearl’ is a 
miniature ‘ Paradiso’ of the religious state, presenting a perfectly 
> wae exposition, revelation, and ecstatic climax of spiritual 
‘ lues.’ ” 

This is a sufficiently novel interpretation, but the writer makes 
out a very good case for her view and endorses it with some apt 
parallels from spiritual sources. We are far from thinking the inter- 
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pretation an impossible one, but we should like to indicate some 
points which make us hesitate to accept it. In the first place, the 
interpretation seems to give more than one meaning to the lost 
pearl. At first it is the poet’s spiritual joy ; next, when he has the 
vision of the child, it is his own soul in bliss ; finally, the pearl is his 
hope of heaven. Furthermore, it is a little odd that he should hold 
such elaborate converse with his own soul, and its relation to him is 
oddly described as “ nearer to him than aunt or niece.” A young 
religious might have only an elementary knowledge of the spiritual 
life, but it is expressing this strongly if we represent him as knowing 
neither Pater nor Creed. We are not sure, moreover, that this experi- 
ence of aridity is a probable subject for a poem. Saints have written 
poignantly of that “ Great Desolation ” which overtakes a man in 
the higher reaches of the life of prayer, but the experiences of a 
novice have been for the most part neglected. We are not convinced 
by the argument that the poet must have been a monk because he 
sings the praises of virginity, for these praises have been sung often 
and not only by virgins. Nor does it convince us when Sister M. 
Madaleva argues that the maiden displays too mature a wisdom to 
be a child, for the child is in bliss enjoying the beatific vision. The 
severance between the poet and his pearl is throughout the poem 
represented as complete, and they will be reunited only after his 
death ; but this does not seem applicable to the loss of spiritual joy, 
which has no such finality. There are other difficulties raised by the 
new allegory, and we incline to the view that it is too forced an 
interpretation. 

This notice is too brief to allow us to do full justice to Sister M. 
Madaleva’s work or to the rival theory ; but we may be permitted, 
in conclusion, to express our own view. It seems to us best to 
take the poet’s child as a child and to suppose that he depicts a 
human bereavement, though not necessarily more than an imagined 
one. His real effort, it seems to us, is to depict the glory of heaven 
as the supreme consolation for all human sorrow. His poem might 
be written on the text of St. Paul, that “eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
what things God hath prepared for those that love him.” And 
very beautifully does he expound this text. 

J.M. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING THURSDAY. 


NE of the most important events in the dramatic world this 
season has been the production at the Everyman Theatre 
of the newly dramatized version of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s “ The 
Man Who Was Thursday.” And not the least significant thing 
about it was the way in which the critics, whilst generally praising 
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the production and the acting, fought shy of any discussion of the 
theme or argument of the play. 

Yet when that theme is so fundamentally opposed to the fashion- 
able cult of the gloom of O’Neill and the Russians, as well as the 
more popular craze for the complacent acceptance of the immorality 
of plays of the “‘ Vortex” and “ Spring Cleaning ” type, it might 
well be concluded that the reluctance of the critics to attack it was 
due to their failure to grasp it. 

It may be, of course, that the striking contrast of this play with 
the flashy sex play or the introspective morbidity of the Russian 
theatre stunned them. But it is far more likely that they had no 
ready reply to the trenchant truth behind it. 

The play on the whole made the story clearer than the book. 
For the book was by no means easy for the majority to digest. 
Most readers would say, “‘ Yes, it is very amusing and exciting, but 
what is he driving at?” They felt that there was a subtle meaning 
behind this riot of allegory which the author quite frankly called a 
nightmare. 

He himself says that treating this tale as a farce of balloons and 
escaped elephants would never trouble him, and he would never 
bore anybody about the meaning of the allegory. He says in his 
dedication to his friend, “‘ None but you shall understand.” But 
since the Bolshevists had attempted, in an unauthorized dramatiza- 
tion to turn this anti-anarchist romance into an anarchist play, it 
must be accounted as another of their crimes that they were making 
him take himself seriously and explain himself. 

He therefore authorized and heartily approved this version by 
Mrs. Cecil Chesterton and Ralph Neale, who have succeeded to an 
altogether unexpected degree in preserving the spirit of the original. 
The story is of a poet-detective who, in a nightmare, became 
“ Thursday” on the Council of Days of the Central Anarchist 
Council dominated by the colossal figure of ‘ Sunday.” And “in 
fancying himself alone among enemies he found that each of his 
enemies was, in fact, on his own side and in his own solitude.” 

The disclosure of each of the Days and the antagonism of one to 
another and all of them to the mighty President “ Sunday ” gives 
a series of thrilling scenes culminating in a riotous and glorious 
carnival. The atmosphere of nightmare is well preserved through- 
out ; for example, in a duel scene in which the mortally wounded 
man refuses to bleed and goes on fighting, in the message from the 
President, “ Fly at once ; the truth about your trouser-stretchers 
is known,” and in the London tavern when an old professor calmly 
orders, and is as calmly served with, a glass of milk! “ Sunday,” 
about whose identity discussion mainly centres, was explained by 
Mr. Chesterton, when he took his call after the play, to be intended 
to represent Nature as distinct from God. But that did not deter 
a member of the audience, no doubt unaware, from denouncing 
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the play as blasphemous a few nights later. There was a nice 
Mephistophelean suggestion about the figure of the real anarchist- 
poet who had led “ Thursday ” into this adventure. 

The spirit of riotous and pure fun in which the Chestertonian 
philosophy is maintained against its antithesis in the positive 
pessimism and materialism and, what he calls, “ the narrow despair 
of the nineties,” is almost too rollicking. It is typical of the style 
which has gained for its author the title of the laughing philosopher 
and which has enabled those who cannot agree with him or will 
not take up the challenge to evade it by dismissing him as a paradox- 
monger and referring to him, as did the “ Daily Mail” recently, 
straining after a sneer, as “ Mr. G. K. Chesterton, the humorist ! ” 

The story was written nearly twenty years ago, yet there is little 
that he could alter, although he only became a Catholic quite 
recently. Despite the stallite’s charge of blasphemy, there is nothing 
to which the Church could take exception. 

As contrasted with the types of nightmare presented on the stage, 
such as those mentioned above, we are never allowed to forget that 
it is a nightmare—there is no attempt to palm off a nightmare as a 
“ realistic study,” Freudian or other. From the time in the pro- 
logue when Syme goes to sleep in the garden of his red-haired sweet- 
heart and the seven tall poplars until he awakens again in the 
epilogue, the sense of unreality dominates. There is much that is 
suggestive of the Pirandellian idea of the relativity of reality, but 
what there is ends with the nightmare. 

The mention of Pirandello suggests that there is also much in the 
play of many of the other modern schools of thought which are so 
intoxicated with the partial re-discovery of an old truth that they 
ride their particular hobby-horses to death in a firm belief that 
there are no real horses. There is here more than a suspicion of 
Impressionism, Realism, and many other “isms ”—all in their 
place—and an abundance of sheer poetry. 

And through it all ‘‘ Thursday ”’ preserves his own sanity and his 
belief in ‘‘ the splendid sanity of simple people,” “ the passion of 
simple people for dear and tiny things, small homes, little fields, 
gardens, and the smell of lilac.” He knew and maintained that 
“this isn’t really a world of hatred and terror. It’s just a small 
world of mortals each of whom believes that they must fight for 
what they think worth while.” 

No wonder that the critics did not compare the nightmare of the 
“Man Who Was Thursday” with the nightmares of the Apostles 
of Gloom! Had they done so they might have seen and disclosed 
the Importance of Being Thursday and realized why “ the Green 
Carnation withered!” 





G. C. HESELTINE. 


“* The Man Who Was Thursday.” By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton and R. Neale. 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., London. 3s. 6d. 
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II, TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


—_ The good will which last month we postulated 
as for the happy ending of the coal-crisis proved 
General Strike. finally to be lacking—or, at any rate, sufficient 

evidence of it. No one except the thoughtless 
wanteda strike: no one could expect any good from it proportion- 
ate to the cost. Yet because the Government and T.U.C. suspected 
each other’s motives, what might have been a very grave national 
disaster was allowed to happen, as it were, by accident, although 
better statesmanship might have prevented it. After all, the 
Government had all the power necessary to keep the coal nego- 
tiations open: even without the Emergency Powers Act, which 
made it practically omnipotent, it could have let the Coal In- 
dustry know that, unless it speedily composed its own differences, 
the State would reassume temporary control. As time became 
of vital importance it could have prevented the owners from 
declaring what was equivalently a lock-out, and, according to 
the terms of its own Commissions’ Report, insisted on the re- 
organization, which was declared economically necessary, being 
started dejore there was a question of reducing wages. After all, 
whether we use the word or not, the industry has become at least 
partially nationalized. For the nine months ending on April 
30th, the taxpayer has expended £100,000 a day in keeping 
it going, and thus, surely, has acquired a right, through the 
Government, to a voice in determining how it should be con- 
ducted. It should have been easy to keep miners and owners 
together until agreement had been reached: the Premier, in fact, 
had promised a certain additional sum in aid until a beginning 
at least of the necessary reforms had been made, and this pro- 
mise should have prevented the inconsiderate and provocative 
termination of engagements at the last hour. We have, of 
course, no “inner information” on the subject,but only judge by the 
published explanations of all parties, and it would seem that on 
those grounds none of them can be acquitted of precipitancy. As 
a result of the strike and in despair of their own success the 
Premier has submitted terms of agreement to the contending 
parties. He would have been fully justified in doing so before. 
In view of the final impasse (May 23rd) temporary control by 
the Mines Department seems to be the only way out. 


As it happened the General Strike, which was 
The ee intended to paralyse the country’s vital activi- 
ties, so that in a panic it would insist upon the 

the Strike. : . - 
miners getting all they claimed, turned out to 
be, from the T.U.C. point of view, a complete fiasco. Nor can 
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one wonder at this, since, as we now know, the more clear-sighted 
Labour leaders were against the strike, and the rank and file, 
who were suddenly asked to decide between loyalty to their class 
and their own and their country’s welfare, were left unenlightened 
and uninspired. In the first place, not much more than half the 
membership of the affiliated Unions was called out. Moreover, the 
response of the rest, though considerable, was not universal. 
Again, naturally enough, many strikers resented losing their live- 
lihood in a quarrel not very clearly their own. On the other 
hand, the Government had no difficulty in showing that the strike 
though in origin industrial was in effect political; the offer of 
the T.U.C. to maintain food supplies, intended to show its care 
for the public, was really an assumption of the functions of 
the State. Accordingly, public opinion was from the first over- 
whelmingly on the side of the Government, whose emergency 
measures worked without a hitch. Victory sooner or later was 
assured, for it could count on the help of innumerable volunteers, 
and could employ, if necessary, the Army and Navy and the whole 
resources of the country to maintain essential services. And 
so the nine days’ strike, which induced conditions to which the 
country has long been a stranger—leisurely movement and freedom 
from Press-obsession—has caused little permanent injury. The 
production of wealth was at a standstill,t and there was a loss of 
export trade: as for the wealth already in existence, it merely 
ceased to circulate so rapidly. 


There is every sign that the whole industrial 


— atmosphere will be clearer for the explosion. 
the Stril Communist tactics—“direct action” and the 


whole idea of Labour acting outside the con- 
stitution—have received a thorough exposure and condemnation. 
They are not effective except on the Russian scale and with the 
Russian ruthlessness, and then only effective for ruin. Terms 
of reinstatement in the various trades have generally included 
an admission that the General Strike was wrong in fact, a judicial 
decision has declared it wrong in law, and, morally, since it in- 
evitably means a conflict with Government and sacrifices the 
interests of the whole for the benefit of a part, it can be justified 
only on occasions which would justify downright rebellion. Mr. 
Cramp, secretary of the N.U.R., confessed in a recent speech 
that a General Strike carried out for purely industrial purposes 
was difficult, because if carried to its logical conclusion it meant 
that the strikers starved themselves. In spite of the set-back 
to trade, its having been attempted, therefore, is not an unmixed 
disaster. Such as it was, it did not last long enough to cause 


* It is said that the idle coal-fields mean a loss of a million pounds a day. 
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deep public resentment. People have been made to think, and 
are ready enough to acknowledge the self-sacrifice of the 
men who, confronted with a difficult choice, took the side, how- 
ever mistakenly, which meant loss to themselves as well as to 
the public. And it is to be hoped that that public will now 
seriously consider the condition of industry which creates such 
disorders, and, aiming at a true unity in the State, support mea- 
sures meant to correct that unfair distribution of the country’s 
wealth which leaves so large a proportion of its inhabitants with- 
out land or house or stable property. of any kind. We have felt 
the need of them for our convenience and well-being, indeed, 
for our very subsistence and the smooth running of community 
life. Volunteers can help in a short emergency, but could never 
supply the year-long, patient, and monotonous toil that supports 
modern industry. It is surely not reasonable that, as Mill once 
complained, “the reward, instead of being proportioned to the 
labour and abstinence of the individual, is almost in an inverse 
ratio to it; those who receive the least, labour and abstain the 
most.” It may be that the General Strike is now finally dis- 
credited as a futile and ineffective weapon, but sectional strikes 
will continue to paralyse industry until it again becomes Christian. 
We should be glad to see amidst the chorus of self-congratula- 
tion in the Press some recognition that we have no reason for 
self-congratulation in the way we have allowed our industrijal 
system to subordinate justice to gain. 


Meanwhile the miserable coal dispute drags 

The on, and the great industries which need that 

Coal Question. fuel languish and slacken. It would seem 
that the only way in which prosperity can re- 

turn to the trade, apart from economy of management and the 
other palliatives suggested by the Commission, is by a world- 
wide control. The subsidy of the past nine months, designed to 
secure our own miners a living: wage, caused great distress to 
German workers, and impeded the provision of war-reparations. 
It is said by some that there is an international glut of coal: the 
world is producing more than it needs and markets are falling 
everywhere. The remedy is the multiplication of means of using 
coal, not merely as fuel but as the source of valuable commodi- 
ties, and meanwhile some sort of international regulation of 
supply. The International Labour Office, connected with the 
League of Nations, is doing much by trying to secure uni- 
formity in the hours of labour, but some more direct organiza- 
tion of output seems necessary. In any case the miner, above 
every other type of worker, deserves that his well-being should 
be the first charge on the profits of the industry. This is not 
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saying that his wages above the minimum level may not have 
to be reduced for a time. There are certain economic facts, as 
well as a number of economic falsehoods and not a little economic 
fraud, but if the facts suggest the need of reduction they cannot 
be ignored, It is better to have lower wages than none. 


The strike of the Printing and Distributing 

Unrecorded Trades, and the painful efforts at propaganda 
Events Abroad. made with reduced materials by both sides, 
cause one to wonder whether peace and good- 

humour would have been so widespread as they were if the Press 
had been wholly unmuzzled. Consider what torrents of abuse 
would have been directed at the strikers, what imputation of 
evil motives, what raking up of old scores, what rash and con- 
temptuous judgments, by the Capitalist papers which form the 
vast majority. Happily such forcing-grounds of ill-feeling were 
closed for the time, and the wise counsels of King and Premier 
have since done something to check such un-Christian ebullitions,! 
Unassailed by newspaper clamour people had time to reflect: im- 
mersed in their immediate crisis they lost interest for the time 
in the fortunes of the outer world. Yet there were happenings 
here and there of first-class importance, notably a military revo- 
lution in Poland, which happily resulted in nothing more serious 
than a change of Government. And there opened on April 26th 
at Geneva the Preparatory Commission for the Economic Con- 
ference which may one day succeed in eliminating some of the 
causes of war. Nothing has so embittered peace-relations in 
post-war Europe and delayed the return of prosperity as various 
commercial exactions—the high prices of British coal when the 
commodity was scarce on the Continent, the struggles between 
French and German “heavy” industrials, and, above all, the 
prickly tariff-hedges, the erection of which has seemed the main 
concern of the new States in Central Europe. This Preparatory 
Commission, set up by the Council at the suggestion of the 1925 
Assembly to carry out Article 23 of the Covenant, is collecting 
economic information for the use of the later Conference and 
trying to determine what aspects of the present economic diffi- 
culties are international in character. It is one illustration of 
the value of the League that it presents at least a permanent 
ideal of international harmony and provides a standard whereby 
to judge and measure the present chaos. Section e of Article 23 
binds the signatories of the Covenant “to secure and maintain 
freedom of communications and of transit, and equitable treat- 
ment for the commerce of all Members of the League.” The 
tariff warfare which sprang up immediately in Eastern Europe, 


‘ For instance, the Daily Mail leader on May 11th was shouting “ Dissolve 
the T.U.C.”, and on May 15th, equally emphatically, “No Reprisals!" 
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the difficulties experienced by many countries in getting raw 
materials, such as coal, at a fair price, the persistent obstacle 
to free intercourse formed by various passport regulations, show 
how completely that requirement has hitherto been ignored. 


The passport difficulty has a special Confer- 
ie — ence to itself which opened on May roth. It 
the League. is hardly to be expected that, so long as Russia 
remains Bolshevik and the Red International 
flourishes, passports will be abolished altogether, but much can 
be done by international agreement to minimize the formalities 
and the expense of the system. The Commission on the Con- 
stitution of the Council met on May roth, held sessions for a 
week and then adjourned till June. Most of the members seem 
to desire no further permanent member of the Council besides 
Germany, and they have agreed to recommend a triennial rotary 
system of representation of the other States, The most impor- 
tant meeting of all was that of the Preparatory Committee for 
the Disarmament Conference, which began at Geneva on May 
18th. Russia, still madly intent on world-revolution and sus- 
picious of the “ bourgeois ” States, has refused to be represented. 
It is natural that a military tyranny should shrink from discus- 
sing the reduction of its sole support. Russia’s absence must, 
of course, profoundly modify the results to be achieved, many 
of which must remain contingent on her return to political sanity, 
But the dominant fact of the whole discussion is Germany’s actual 
disarmament. Even if it were right or expedient, it is not, at 
any rate, possible, to keep a vast and growing community like 
the German Republic practically disarmed in the middle of 
Europe. Either the other great Powers must adopt her scale 
or let her adopt theirs. (Happily, the minor Powers, the Scandi- 
navians especially, are showing a tendency to disarm of their own 
accord, finding in the League and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice the security which armaments could not give them 
and an immense relief for their Budgets,) The advent of Ger- 
many to the League Council makes it impossible to shelve this 
subject, and the manner of its solution will indicate whether the 
great Powers really have the will for peace. Will they reduce, 
or permit the Reich to increase armaments? That is emphatically 
the question, 


It is sometimes forgotten how recent are these 

FR competitive armaments. Napoleon during the 
ompetition a : : tin 

Modern Danger. French Revolution introduced conscription, 

Prussia followed, but the nineteenth century 

was more than half over before it was adopted by the rest .of the 

Continent. Up to 1860 the European standing armies were small 
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and cheap. In 1854 the British army and navy cost about 14 
million pounds, nearly equally divided between the two services: 
now they cost 100 million pounds more. The cost of a single 
battleship, the Rodney, viz., £7,000,000, represents the whole 
naval expenditure of seventy years ago! Thus, competition in 
armaments between the great Powers really began about the end 
of last century. From 1898 to 1908, expenditure rose at 
the rate of ten millions a year: from 1908 to 1914, the 
pace was accelerated tenfold, and a hundred millions a year 
was added to the combined war-bill of the leading nations. 
They were obviously leading,—to the disaster which finally en- 
gulfed them. They could not help it: in default of any other 
means of security they were obliged to follow the pace set by the 
most vulnerable or the most fearful or the most aggressive 
amongst them. But to one taking an outside view this indi- 
vidual prudence appears to be collective folly, for it did not, nor 
could, achieve the end aimed at. Nothing but the discarding 
of policies and ambitions which are incompatible with peace, 
and that by the great majority of the great Powers, can effectually 
bring about disarmament, And amongst ambitions to be dis- 
carded is the desire to be absolutely secure on account of one’s 
own strength and prestige. It was a long time before even 
civilized man could lay aside that desire. A century ago many 
thought the only seemly defence of their honour was pistol or 
sword, but now we are content with the means of redress afforded 
by the law. It will take some time for collective man to become 
as wise as individual man, and the last to achieve wisdom, natur- 
ally enough, will be the professional fighters.1 One of that 
worthy class complained at the Academy banquet of the entire 
absence of war-pictures in this year’s exhibition, and said that 
the average soldier viewed “ with almost cynical interest and grim 
resignation” the phenomenon that “after every war . . . there 
had been a general call for reductions in armaments and num- 
bers.” That is how it strikes the professional. His nature is 
subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. Unfortunately 
his view prevails, and the whole apparatus of war-preparation, 
evolved under the old mentality, keeps vigorously and openly at 
work, even when the nations are professedly seeking peace. 


The pity is we in Europe have come to think 

a .. it all almost inevitable, forgetting how recent it 
PsychologyWanted, ‘5, ignoring that the spirit is practically un- 
known in the New World. The various South 

American States are fiery enough and apt enough to fight, but 
* Lord Cecil speaks (May Ist) of the Triple Alliance of bureaucrats, mili- 


tarists and reactionaries, who are bitterly opposed to the League, but adds that 
perhaps the most formidable opponents are the pessimists. 
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their armaments are singularly small. The United States by: 
mere pressure of population could overwhelm and absorb Mexico, 
could invade the empty spaces of Canada, yet neither of these 
States arms against its mighty neighbour. Hence, there are no 
elaborate Ministries of Defence across the ocean, maintaining a 
host of spies, calling for more expenditure in weapons, trying 
to keep up recruiting and the martial spirit, inventing more and 
more deadly weapons of destruction, keeping alive by their very 
activities suspicion, hostility, fear. If the Press would only ignore 
their well-meaning and patriotic efforts, they would do less harm, 
but the Press tends rather, for the sake of sensation, to magnify 
them. Workers for peace get little help from the Press; yet they, 
must persevere in their efforts to educate the masses which make 
public opinion to a real desire and pursuit of international comity. 
The triple alliance of bureaucrats, militarists and reactionaries 
stresses as much as it can the difficulties in the way of a simul- 
taneous and proportional reduction of armaments. The difficul- 
ties all spring from mistrust and ill-will. With the growth of in- 
ternational concord they will be found to vanish. Under the 
pressure of the necessity of finding a solution, they will not seem 
so formidable. After all, Locarno would have been impossible 
a few years ago: why should the process of reconciliation stop 
there? 


Lord Buckmaster, in pleading before the 
— House of Lords for permission for rate-sup- 
Birth Restriction. Potted Welfare Committees to tell applicants 
how to prevent conception, paid his usual 
tribute to the Catholic Church, the only consistent opponent to his 
purposes, and showed his usual incapacity to understand her atti- 
tude towards the moral law. That law is not the creation of the 
Catholic Church, although she is its divinely appointed guarantor 
and interpreter. She cannot, therefore, invalidate or change it. 
Lord Buckmaster quoted from Newman the well-known passage 
in “ Difficulties of Anglicans "— 


She [the Church] holds that it were better for sun and 
moon to drop from heaven, for the earth to fail, and for 
all the many millions who are upon it to die of starvation in 
extremest agony, so jar as temporal affliction goes, than that 
one soul, I will not say, should be lost, but should commit 
one single venial sin, should tell one wilful untruth, though 
it harmed no one, or steal one poor farthing without excuse— 


and added “ { cannot reach to the sublimity of that transcendent 
faith.” But if Lord Buckmaster had reflected, he would have 
seen that it is not a question of faith but of reason; that, in fact, 
Newman is merely stating in vivid rhetorical fashion the incom- 
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mensurability of physical and moral evil, and amplifying the 
moral axiom, “ We must not do evil that good may come.” There 
is no conflict in this doctrine between faith and reason, as Lord 
Buckmaster supposes. We are sure that he himself would not 
willingly and consciously defy and offend God (for that is what 
moral evil means) in order to secure some merely temporal ad- 
vantage or avert some calamity of the merely physical order. 
Newman in the words in italics, which Lord Buckmaster omit- 
ted, carefully qualifies the application of his startling declara- 
tion. The Catholic Church teaches that nothing is really evil 
except what prevents or hinders man from fulfilling his destiny 
and saving his soul, viz., some refusal to obey God's will. In 
her eyes artificial birth-restriction is a moral evil of the gravest 
kind, akin to the crime of murder and not distinguishable from 
other forms of unnatural vice. As in the kindred matter of 
divorce a vinculo, Lord Buckmaster is the victim of his emotions 
and is carried away by the miseries involved in the “hard cases” 
he cites—hard cases which admit of only hard solutions, even 
when God's remedies are made use of. 


The “hard cases” which the noble Lord men- 

Sacramental! tioned are mainly due to man-made conditions 
Graces Ignored. —destitution, insanitary housing, over-crowd- 
ing, and so forth. We are wholly with him 

in denouncing those evils which, though of the material order, 
almost inevitably pave the way to moral evils as well. He will 
find the Catholic Church at his back, or rather leading the way, 
in condemning those selfish social conditions which deprive so 
large a multitude of the ordinary decencies and conveniences 
of life. If Lord Buckmaster will preach a crusade against com- 
mercial usury of every kind, which grinds the faces of the poor 
and forces them into sub-human conditions, he may draw all the 
weapons he needs from the armoury the Church provides. But 
he must not forget that Christ when instituting Christian marriage 
raised that natural contract to the dignity of a sacrament, /.e., 
established it as a rite whereby supernatural help is given to the 
recipients to enable them to bear all the trials incident to it. It 
is not from nature but from grace that Christian spouses get the 
strength to remain continent when, for one reason or another, it 
would be imprudent to have children. We need not wonder that 
“hard cases” occur if those who administer the sacrament one 
to the other are not in a fit spiritual condition to receive .the 
accompanying grace. Hard cases would largely disappear if 
God’s ordinance of marriage were treated in God's way. The 
arguments attacking the indissolubility of the marriage contract 
are all founded on abuses of that contract, and, in the same 
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way, it is on abuse of the marriage relation that people found their 
plea for abolishing the moral law which regulates it. 


The Lords, adjured a few days before “to 


The Failure treat the subject in an impartial spirit” in an 
of Anglicanism |§ appeal which was signed by Dean Inge, Arnold 
to Teach. Bennett, H. N. Brailsford, J. M. Keynes, Ber- 


trand Russell, and other prominent people, 
very “impartial” when there is question of Christian principle, 
passed the Buckmaster resolution by a majority of 13 in a house 
of 101 members. If all the Catholic members of the House 
had attended and voted—unless indeed their attendance had pro- 
voked a still larger gathering of the other side—the obnoxious 
resolution would have been rejected. As it is, its passing will 
make little practical difference, except as giving occasion to 
Catholics to expose the birth-restriction case. That was effect- 
ively done by Lord FitzAlan, who generously associated with the 
opposition not only Jews and Mohammedans but also members of 
other Christian denominations. We regret to say that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was the only spiritual peer who spoke and. 
voted. In view of the unanimous “warning” (it was not, alas! 
an unequivocal condemnation) against the use of unnatural means 
for the avoidance of conception issued by the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1920, one might have expected a full muster of the 
episcopal bench. But the defence of Christian morality was left 
in the hands of the Primate and, to speak very frankly, it turned 
out to be no defence at all. He opposed Lord Buckmaster’s 
motion by suggesting that those who wanted information had op- 
portunities already provided in places “supported by some 
exceedingly thoughtful people "—(by whose capacity for thought 
presumably the moral law may be determined),—and that, in fact, 
there was no such embargo on giving that information even in 
official maternity centres as was supposed—which we sincerely 
hope is a mistaken view. But on the main question he was still 
more unsatisfactory, for he confessed, “I have never been able 
to take the stern and uncompromising view of some people 
{notably, of the whole Catholic Church past and present] on this 
subject, who think that the thing er se is wrong and evil.” Here 
is the fatal Anglican compromise which could make no effectual 
stand against divorce and which shows itself equally powerless 
to stem this other evil. The Archbishop sheltered himself be- 
hind the resolution of a mixed Protestant Committee which simply 
passed the decision of each case on to “the best available scientific 
and ethical counsel.” Perhaps after all we are expecting too 
much from the Anglican Primate. Only a teaching Church can 
declare—“ Thus saith the Lord.” 
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The Baptist The original lie of the Reformation—the asser- 
Position regarding tion that Christian Unity could be maintained 

union with and Christ’s Revelation perpetuated without a 

Anglicanism. jiying, central, infallible, authority—has ever 
since so clouded the non-Catholic mind that everything that be- 
tokens a sense of reality, and recognizes the basic principles of 
correct reasoning, is to be welcomed. In that sense we wel- 
come the reply to the Lambeth Appeal, drafted by the Coun- 
cil of the Baptist Union and presently to be considered by its 
Annual Assembly. It is six years since the Anglican Bishops 
appealed for Christian Unity, and in the interval “conversa- 
tions” have been held between the Federal Council of the 
Free Churches and Anglican representatives, the report of 
which the Baptist Council have had before them. Their reply 
is an unequivocal restatement of their own fixed position. There 
is no Church in the Catholic sense, the Scriptures are the sole 
and absolute Rule of Faith, children, “incapable of offering a 
personal confession of faith,” cannot be lawfully baptized but, 
apparently, are justified without it, there is no Real Presence, 
there is no sacrificing priesthood, there are no necessary sacra- 
ments. Therefore “union of a kind such as the [Lambeth] 
Bishops have contemplated is not possible for us.” The Coun- 
cil goes on to contemplate “the possibility of a federation of 
equal and autonomous Churches in which the several parts of 
the Church of Christ would co-operate”—an ideal, as we hold, 
utterly alien to the Church of the Gospels and incapable of giv- 
ing any clear and definite interpretation of their message. But 
at any rate, we have here no compromise of principle and no 
attempt to conceal deep doctrinal differences under ambiguous 
formulas. It is singular to reflect that the Anglican Church 
could not if it tried formulate as consistent and complete a state- 
ment of belief as these Baptists have done. 


Wrong It is still the wearisome but necessary task 
Continental Views of Catholics in England to correct the false 
of English impressions concerning their own attitude and 
Catholicism. status, and the character of the Anglican Es- 


tablishment, which “ Anglo-Catholic” pretensions, aided by the 
misleading propaganda of the Abbé Portal and others of like 
views, have created in the minds of certain of their co-religionists 
abroad, The very inadequate account of Anglicanism given by 
Lord Halifax last November at Louvain, and printed in Ze XX¢ 
Siécle, an account which would be contradicted not only by all 
educated Catholics in England but also by nine-tenths of the 
Anglican Church itself, including most of its Bishops, has ap- 
parently been taken as Gospel by a certain A.R., writing in a 
periodical called Stoudion, published in Rome and described as 
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Bulletin des Eglises du Rite Byzantin.» This contributor quotes 
in French the following passage from Lord Halifax's speech: 
“English Catholics look askance upon the Anglican Church: they 
see nothing but what is ugly about her, and they do not admit 
any other means of saving Anglicans than by individual conver- 
sions "—and then proceeds to make these sapient comments— 


How true! and they have given up in certain cases the 
lawful peculiarities belonging to pre-Reformation English 
Catholicism: national style [whatever that means], cut of vest- 
ments and surplices, shape of priestly stole, etc., to take 
their models not only from Rome but even from Naples, 
under the impression that the piety of the Neapolitans, being 
very lively and superficial, must therefore be more Catholic. 
This is exactly the mentality of our Uniats: to be ashamed 
in some way of the oriental rite, of their garb and certain 
traditional observances, in order to copy as closely as possible 
the outward appearance of modern Latins. 


And then, out of the plenitude of his inner knowledge, A.R. 
proceeds complacently— 


The result is the same: our Uniats who are no longer 
Orientals and are not yet altogether Latins, not “ complete 
Catholics,” are antipathetic to the Orthodox and also sus- 
pected by those of us who are more attached to tradition 
and our own culture. On the other hand, the Latins them- 
selves, those especially who are most kindly disposed towards 
the Orientals, lament these weaknesses and are very anxious 
that those mistaken folk should be what they ought to be. 


For sheer unconscious ignorance of the vital 

- -enamdird facts of the situation here this comparison 
Theology. would be hard to beat. The old English 
Catholics, descendants of the faithful remnant, 

who clung to the Catholic faith and resisted, often to the death, 
the false religion set up under Elizabeth, are spoken of as if they 
were recent converts, sitting uneasily to their new tenets and, out 
of shame for their ancestry, trying to out-Latin the Latins in the 
apparatus of their worship. Whilst by implication the Anglicans 
are supposed to represent pre-Reformation Catholicism with its 
“lawful peculiarities”! We do not blame foreign Catholics for 
not knowing the ins-and-outs of English religious history—a suffi- 
ciently tangled tale, not always accurately told even by Catholics 
~—but at least they should know that there is only one Church of 
Christ—that in communion with Rome—and that all other eccle- 
siastical bodies, whether possessing valid orders or not, are neces- 


* Février, 1926. 
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sarily outside the Fold established by Christ. Not only their history 
but their theology is at fault. In regard to the former they may 
learn from consulting accredited English Catholic historians like 
Cardinal Gasquet or Dom Norbert Birt that the English Catholic 
Church was in schism under Henry VIII, reconciled under Mary, 
and all but annihilated under Elizabeth, whilst into its former 
place was intruded an alien heretical body, the Anglican Estab- 
lishment, a mere group of apostate priests and laymen which never 
was, nor ever could grow into, a regional part of the Church. They 
must really keep the treatise De Ecc/esia in mind. The essential 
unicity and visibility of God's Church should surely teach them 
that every ecclesiastical development at variance with these notes 
must be mistaken, and all claims to orthodoxy which would set 
them aside erroneous. Above all, let them mistrust the zeal and 
methods of the Abbé Portal and those who think with him, which 
are emphatically not according to knowledge, and are doing 
grievous harm in preventing the recognition of the truth. 


Dom Cuthbert Butler’s Zife of Bishop Ulla- 
Catholics and thorne serves to assure Catholics in England 
Social Reform. that the reproach which Cardinal Manning in 
a moment of bitterness levelled against them— 
of being indifferent to the social betterment of the populace and 
lagging behind non-Catholics in their condemnation of social evils 
—was not wholly deserved. In so writing the Cardinal, who cer- 
tainly like his Master had pity on the multitude and was keen to 
develop the Church's influence for good in social matters, did not 
sufficiently allow for the centuries of oppression and legal inhi- 
bitions which naturally left Catholics with little initiative in such 
directions, and also overlooked the fact that Dr. Ullathorne him- 
self, in working for the abolition of the convict system, achieved 
a success comparable to that of Wilberforce. And, more extra- 
ordinary still, his complaint showed no recognition of that vast 
hidden work for the welfare of the masses done by the various 
Catholic sisterhoods throughout the land,—a work which has 
always sprung into existence whenever the Church has any mea- 
sure of liberty. Now more than ever in these days of acute in- 
dustrial unrest it behoves Catholics to show how sympathy with 
the oppressed and unfortunate is a dominant quality of their 
creed, and to allow themselves to be surpassed by none in their 
zeal for the reign of righteousness. A pagan may be keen about 
upholding social order: it is the Christian’s part to fight social 
injustice. 
THE EDITOR. 
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NOTES ON THE PRESS 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Abortion, Ethics of Medical [J. Canavan, S.J., in Catholic Medical 
Guardian, April, 1926, p. 60: J. Pujiula, S.J., in Razon y Fé, April 25, 
1926, p. 127]. 

Apollinarianism [A. d’Alés in Revwe Apologétigue, May 1, 1926, p. 131]. 

CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Alsace, Fight for Catholicism in [Catholic Bulletin, May, 1926, p. 502]. 

Atheism amongst Modern Philosophers [Catholic World, May, 1926, 
p- 257]. 

Buddhism and the Gospel [M. Ribaud in Revue Apologétigue, May 1, 
1926, p. 150]. 

Capitalism, Austrian Bishops denounce Atheistic [Documentation 
Catholique, May 22, 1926, p. 1283]. 

Education, Evils of State monopoly in [A. Bessiéres in Revue Apolo- 
géligue, May 1, 1926, p.179: General Castelnau in Credo, April, 1926, 
p- 1). 

Mexican Persecution, The [P. J. Ward in Commonweal, April 28, 
1926, p. 681: P. Dudon in Etudes, May 5, p. 310]. 

Mexico, How best to help [C. J. H. Hayes in Commonweal, May 5, ° 
1926, p. 720]. 

Spiritism organized as a Religion [R. F. Knox in America, April 24, 


1926, p. 37]- 
POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Bellarmine: Controversialist [J. A. Magner in Catholic World, May, 
1926, p. 179]- 

Birth-Control supported by House of Lords: Catholic comments 
[Zablet, May 22, 1926, p.645: Glasgow Observer, May 22, 1926, p. 9]. 

Catholic Council for International Relations, Account of [J. Eppstein 
in Catholic Times, May 21, 1926, p. 15]. 

Cinema Censorship in the States: Good results of [E. F. Garesché, 
S.J., in America, May 1, 1926, p. 63]. 

Earth, Uniqueness of the, in the Universe [P. Termier in Revue des 
Questions Scientifigues, April, 1926, p. 323]. 

Januarius, St., Liquefaction of his blood discussed [H. Thurston, S.J., 
in Catholic Medical Guardian, April, 1926, p. 54]. 

Mussolini, In defence of S. [H. Wickham in Commonweal, May 5, 
1926, p. 712). 

Papal Policy and Prestige from 1903 [L. J. S. Wood in Dudlin 
Review, April—June, 1926, p. 227]. 

Poor, Legal Assistance for [J. Clayton in Blackfriars, May, 1926, 
p. 281]. 

Prohibition an exercise of State tyranny [7e Commonweal, April 28, 
1926, p. 679: Extent of Failure, and reasons: Catholic World, May, 1926, 
p. 263: Moral obligation while unrepealed: Ecclesiastical Review, May, 
1926, p.526: Effects of, judicially discussed in U.S.A.: W. C. Murphy 
in America, May 8, 1926, p. 82: Still an Open Question: C.D., in Glas- 
gow Observer, May 22, 1926, p. 6]. 

Religion makes for Health [C. Bruehl in Homiletic Review, May, 
1926, p. 783]. : 

Religious Education in Colleges [M. S. Sheehy, S.T.B., in America, 
May 15, 1926, p. 114]. 

Sterilization of Defectives: Medical Protest [Catholic Medical 
Guardian, April, 1926, p. 45: Catholic League Protest: did. p. 42]. 
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REVIEWS 


1—FATHER GRISAR’S ABRIDGED LUTHER: 


T is much to be desired that Miss Lamont, who has already 

provided us with an admirable rendering of Father Grisar’s 
larger work—three volumes in the German and six volumes in 
the English edition—may be able with the assistance of some 
enterprising publisher to furnish English readers with a version 
of the same author’s abridged Life of Luther which is now before 
us. We may call it an abridgment, but it is a great deal 
more than that. A work upon the scale which the venerable 
historian had necessarily to adopt when dealing with a career so 
controverted in almost every incident, could not be written with- 
out long discussions, explanations, and citations of texts. As 
the author himself points out in the preface to this condensed 
but still very substantial volume, the portrait of the person 
delineated becomes inevitably blurred in such a process. His 
character, his motives, his mental evolution are in some measure 
lost sight of in the entanglement of details. We cannot see the 
wood for the trees. Undoubtedly this present volume is an 
easier book to read, and, even apart from its more flowing narra- 
tive, in these busy days there are not many of us, even the more 
studious, who are prepared to sit down to the perusal of some 
2,500 octavo pages. Here with hardly any footnotes and in a 
style which is for the most part both clear and picturesque we 
have the cream of the earlier work, and there is revealed to 
us especially the more human side of the Reformer Luther, with 
his masterfulness, his extraordinary vigour of mind, his violence 
of speech, and his many infirmities of character and judgment. 
The moderation, candour and sobriety of tone which have attracted 
the commendation of many even of the Protestant critics of Father 
Grisar’s great work, are all equally conspicuous in the book before 
us. The author, as he himself explains, has now had the ad- 
vantage of being able to use the latest volumes of the great 
Weimar edition of the Werke, and in particular Ernst Kroker’s 
valuable text of the “ Tischreden,” while he has, of course, also 
carefully studied the very considerable literature which in spite 
of the war marked the occurrence of what was celebrated in 
Germany as the great Luther centenary of 1917. It was in no 
small degree owing to Father Grisar’s convincing presentment of 
his subject that the tone then and now adopted by Luther's apolo- 


* Martin Luthers Leben und sein Werk. By Hermann Grisar, S.J., Pro- 
fessor at the University of Innsbruck. With illustrations. Herder: Freiburg 
im Breisgau. Pp. xxxvi. 560. Price, 13 marks sewn, 16 marks bound in 
cloth. 1926. 
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gists differs very notably from that which prevailed in the Father- 
land twenty years ago. Even if the venerable historian had ren- 
dered no other service to learning than the publication of this 
most patient and discerning study of the early Reformation period, 
he would deserve to take a high place among those who have 
really helped to change the current of contemporary thought 
and to give us a more exact knowledge of a momentous period 
in the religious development of mankind. 


2—OUR HOLY FATHER BASIL! 


ERY early in his monastic career the Benedictine neophyte 

learns of the debt his ancient and illustrious Order owes to 
that monastic code, of which St. Benedict himself in his Rule 
speaks as Regula sancti Patris nostri Basilii, The relation be- 
tween the Rule of St. Benedict and the earlier code of St. Basil 
is important, not only because, as Abbot Butler says, “St, Benedict 
owed more of the ground-ideas of his Rule to St. Basil than to 
any other monastic legislator,” but also because St. Benedict, and 
through him St. Basil, gave to the cenobitical life a stability that 
has been one of the most potent forces both in the religious and 
secular stabilization of Europe. 

The ascetical works of the Bishop of Czsarea, of which Dr. 
Clarke has furnished an English translation and a critical ap- 
paratus, are: A Preliminary Sketch of the Ascetic Life; Con- 
cerning the Renunciation of the World; A Discourse on 
Asceticism; On the Judgment of God; An Ascetic Discourse ; 
Another Ascetic Discourse; The Longer Rules; The Shorter 
Rules. 

In tracing the relationship between the monastic codes of St. 
Benedict and St. Basil, the more important part, in this connection, 
of Dr. Clarke’s translation is of the Longer Rules, which provides 
a definite code for the cenobitical monastic life. It is necessary, 
St. Basil laid down, with a view to pleasing God, to live with like- 
minded persons—solitude is difficult and dangerous. And on this 
principle of the common monastic life, the entire code of the 
Longer Rules furnishes a monastic constitution complete in all 
its details. We have no space for more than to refer to the 
parallels existing between the Benedictine and Basilian Rules; 
but the quotations which Dr. Clarke gives from Abbot Butler show 
undoubtedly to how great an extent St. Benedict was influenced 
by the Basilian code in drawing up his own Rule. 

Dr. Clarke, it appears, is rather concerned to place confession 
in its exact relation in the life of the monks. But the confession 


The Ascetic Works of Saint Basil. Translated into English with Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. K. L. Clarke, D.D. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 362. 
Price, 128.6d. 1926. 
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of monks, as viewed in a monastic code, can imply nothing more 
than the right of the Superior, as commander-in-chief of the 
cenobitical commonwealth, to have his finger on the pulse of 
the entire community through what is called “manifestation of 
conscience.” Whether public or private, the confession of the 
monastic brethren as envisaged in the Rule, must have been re- 
lated to discipline and not to the sacrament. However, without 
some acquaintance with the earlier Basilian Rule, it would appear 
to be almost impossible to estimate at its exact value the later 
Rule of St. Benedict ; and by translating the ascetical writings of 
St. Basil into English for the first time and editing them with, 
in general, such sympathy and insight, Dr, Clarke has rendered 
an invaluable service to all students of monasticism. 


3—SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES' 


AINT Francis de Sales has not, it must be admitted, always 
been treated with a due measure of discretion by some of his 
enthusiastic admirers who have rushed enthusiastically into print 
on the Saint’s behalf. This is not a captious criticism, but rather 
the reflections after many years of devotional reading. The stress 
which sc many biographers have laid upon the gentleness and 
sweetness of St. Francis has almost caused to be forgotten that 
other side of his character which showed him to be a man of great 
firmness of will, unflinching in reproval when reproof was needed. 
Nothing could have been more stern, for instance, than the Saint's 
sudden interruption of his sermon to rebuke from the pulpit the 
outiageous conduct of a young nobleman in the congregation. 
“Put an end at once to such conduct, whoever you may be!” said 
St. Francis sternly, and the young nobleman very meekly obeyed. 
And it is this placing in juxtaposition, as it were, of both the 
stern and the gentle sides of St.Francis de Sales in Father 
Burton's adaptation of the Abbé Hamon’s Life which gives it an 
exceptional virility. There is something very human about the St. 
Francis of this volume. An attack of nerves prostrates him just 
before he is due to preach his first sermon; his rebuke of the 
ogling nobleman has just been related; he is alarmed at having 
to undergo his theological examination for the episcopate in the 
presence of the Pope and the Papal Court, with the great Bellar- 
mine and St. Charles Borromeo ranged in opposition to his dis- 
course; while a querulous preacher who grumbled in the pulpit 
at the smallness of the congregation found scant sympathy from 
the Saint, who happened to be present. 
The period in the life of St. Francis de Sales covered in this, 


1The Life of St. Francis de Sales. Adapted from the Abbé Hamon’s Vie 
de S. Francois de Sales. By the Rev. Harold Burton. Vol. 1. Pp. xii+ 516. 
London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Price, 15s. 1926. 
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the first of two volumes, deals with the Saint’s early years, his 
work for the conversion of the province of Chablais, and the 
first part of his episcopate down to 1610. Both the plan and the 
chronological order of Abbé Hamon are followed, though Father 
Burton makes it clear that he has made certain alterations and 
omissions in preparing a Life suitable for English readers. Then, 
too, where Abbé Hamon gave a digest of the letters of St, Francis 
or of the words of Mgr. Charles Auguste de Sales, his original 
biographer, Father Burton has supplied more literal translations 
from the originals. Ina second volume, of which there appears 
to be no immediate prospect, the author proposes to tell the story 
of the foundation of the Visitation Order and the closing years of 
the life of St. Francis. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


HE series of conferences on survival after death which Professor . 

Th. Mainage, O.P., of the Institut Catholique of Paris, gave at Saint- 
Sévérin during November and December, 1924, has now been collected 
and published under the general title of Immortalité: Entretiens sur le 
Probléme de la Survivance (Téqui: 7 fr.). The character of the original 
course of conferences has been maintained, but the lecturer has developed 
points here and there in the published lectures. The seven lectures 
which made up the course are developed under seven chapter headings: 
l'Universe, les Religions, l'Homme, la Métapsychique, la Conscience, 
la Raison, Eternité, and therein Professor Mainage effectively marshals 
the arguments against all opponents of the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul. 

BIBLICAL. 


A second volume of Dr. Harold Smith’s Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the 
Gospels (S.P.C.K.: 7s. 6d. n.) lets us see more clearly the large scale 
upon which it is planned. Presumably it will require at least two more 
volumes for completion, and perhaps more still. Let us plead at this 
early stage for careful and exhaustive indices, without which the value 
of the publication would be greatly diminished. Origen looms large 
in this volume, and doubtless will continue to do so. We have examples 
of his taking refuge in the “ spiritual” sense of the Gospels in order to 
defend their truth, this being impossible (according to him) with the 
literal sense (pp. 10-12, 61). He is clear that dw@ey means “from 
above” in John iii. 3 (pp. 32-36): he tells us that the Jews and Samari- 
tans still dispute the rival claims of Zion and Mount Gerizim (p. 79): 
and he understands the Our Father to end with “deliver us from the evil 
one” (p. 277). The discussion of the phrase “give us this day our 
daily bread,” where “daily” represents the difficult Greek word ériovows, 
is interesting, Tertullian and Cyprian and Eusebius being quoted as 
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well as Origen, who seems to take it in a particular sense of real, in- 
tensely actual (pp. 258—265). We have passages from Cyprian propound- 
ing his mistaken view on rebaptism (pp. 38-9), characteristically blunt 
sayings from Tertullian (e.g., “Blessed are the beggars [mendici), for 
this is the meaning of the Greek”) (p. 185): and various attempts to inter- 
pret “‘Mammon” (pp. 284-7)—also many other items of interest and im- 
portance, which we cannot enumerate. If only, as we have said, a really 
good index concludes the whole, we shall certainly owe another debt 
of gratitude to the S.P.C.K. and to the careful scholarship of the writers 
that work for it. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Rev. C. C. Miltner, C.S.C., in introducing his text-book The 
Elements of Ethics (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.) justifies its appearance by plead- 
ing that different classes of mind approach the same problems in different 
ways, and that therefore a variety of treatment should be provided. 
His plea is hardly needed, for he introduces into his work certain ques- 
tions which have only in late times come into prominence and the 
discussion of which in other similar treatises is not very full. Such are 
the problems of Education, of Labour, of Citizenship. Dr. Miltner’s 
discussion of these and the other usual questions of Ethics is clear and, 
though brief, is fairly adequate. His book is further enriched by chapter- 
bibliographies and test-questions. 


APOLOGETIC, 


Father John C. Reville, S.J., the editor in chief of the “My Book- 
case” Series, has added yet another volume to this rapidly growing 
collection in An Essay on Catholicism, Authority and Order (Herder: 
5s.). Don Juan Donoso Cortés, Marquis of Valdegamas, the author of 
this famous apologetic, was a Spanish Catholic who, in the face of the 
revolutionary movement in the first half of the nineteenth century, stood 
manfully for the cause of Catholicism against the so-called Liberals: 
in other words, against revolutionary Atheism and Socialism. His book 
retains all its force and cogency to-day. 

The 125 pages of Les Savants Sont-ils des Croyants? (Téqui: 5 fr. 
are utilized by M. Jules Riche to carry on a dialogue between an abbé, 
a doctor and a savant. The conversations are very comprehensive, and 
take in a wide range of workers in the sphere of scientific endeavour— 
mathematicians, astronomers, medical men, physicists, naturalists, geo- 
logists, with a summing-up talk on the Science of Life. The dialogue 
is by no means sensational: yet it is a perfect mine of information, and 
gives a wealth of statistics to show that some of the greatest intellects 
in France were and are sincere and convinced Catholic believers. 

We agree with Father Vassall-Phillips, the translator, that it is im- 
portant to have in English dress Mgr. Batiffol’s cogent little treatise, 
Catholicism and Papacy: Some Anglican and Russian Difficulties (Sands: 
3s. 6d.), wherein the French historian critically examines the objections 
to the Catholic doctrine of the Papacy entertained by Dr. Gore, M. 
Kattenbusch, M. Glubokovsky, and the Rev. F. W. Puller, and, whilst 
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cordially weicoming their agreement on several points, courteously points 
out the reasons why they fail to agree on others, and on the main point. 
These reasons are generally a one-sided view of the evidence or a mis- 
taken interpretation of it. To the Catholic, happily, the living Church 
forms her own credentials: he need not laboriously construct the founda- 
tions of his faith from the scanty records of the past, but, under Mgr. 
Batiffol’s guidance, he may see how aptly, if sometimes faintly, the past 
expresses the lineaments of the Mother whom he knows and loves. 

The little book by Father P. M. Northcote, called The Bulwarks of 
Faith (Catholic Records Press, Exeter: 2s. n.), will come as a boon to the 
aspirant for employment as a C.E.G. lecturer, and help even the trained 
veteran to greater efficacy. Beginning aptly with a chapter on the laws 
of reasoning which the whole book is meant to apply to religious truth, 
he treats in logical order the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, 
the witness of the N.T., the Divinity of Christ, and so on, ending up with 
a discussion of non-Catholic theories and objections. Our only criticism 
is that so severely logical an argument would be more easily followed 
if its processes were indicated by typographical devices, insets, cross- 
headings, etc. 

DEVOTIONAL. 


Another large book from the prolific pen of Father Benedict Wil- 
liamson, called The Book of Life (Kegan Paul: tos. 6d. n.), forms a 
running commentary on the events of our Lord’s life, with reflections 
bearing on the needs and thoughts of the present day. The commentary 
is simple and devotional, sometimes a mere paraphrase of the Gospel 
Narrative, sometimes a vivid sketch of the scene described, and the 
reader is not worried by exegetical puzzles or critical conjectures. The 
volume is equally suitable for pious reading or systematic meditation. 

The ideal of priestly perfection sketched several generations ago 
by the Rev. Joseph Frassinetti, and well-known in England through the 
translation made by Bishop Patterson in 1855, has recently been repub- 
lished in a neat and compact form with the old title, Jesus Christ: the 
Model of the Priest (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.) and a commendatory letter from 
his Eminence Cardinal Bourne. 

Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne have added two numbers to 
the excellently printed and well-bound ‘Orchard Books” Series. The 
first is a convenient pocket-size edition of the Rheims Version of the 
New Testament (5s.), printed, like the Westminster version, without 
double columns or verse divisions, and with an historical introduction by 
the General Editor of the series. The second reprint is a treatise on 
scruples, The Blind Obedience of an Humble Penitent (2s. 6d.), first 
published in 1698 by Dr. Sylvester Jenks, one of the preachers-in- 
ordinary to James II. and Bishop-elect of the titular see of Gallipolis. 
Like more than one ascetical writer of his age, Dr. Jenks had the happy 
faculty of administering spiritual advice with a light hand, and exhibits 
here an acute sense of the folly, as well as of the mischievousness, of 
scrupulosity. 

The enthusiastic reception that was accorded in 1925 to Jesus: The 
Model of Religious (Herder: 30s.) has necessitated a second revised 
and enlarged edition, in two volumes, of these meditations for every day 
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in the year, translated from the German of a religious of the Congregation 
of St. Charles Borromeo. Published in the spring of last year, the entire 
first edition was exhausted by the autumn. The Bishop of Cleveland, 
Ohio, contributes a brief Preface, in which he commends the meditations 
particularly on account of their universal appeal. The meditations fol- 
low the liturgical course, both of the seasons and of the saints; and each 
volume is provided with an excellent index which makes it easy to 
refer instantly to any particular meditation. The series includes medi- 
tations on the recently canonized saints of the Jubilee Year. 

The collection of conferences on the Rule of St. Benedict, given 
at Maredsous by the late Abbot Columba Marmion, which we reviewed 
when it first appeared in French, has been translated by a nun of Tyburn 
Convent, and published under the title of Christ the Ideal of the Monk 
(Sands: 12s. 6d.). The chapters are not meditations, properly so-called, 
but rather conferences or spiritual readings on the monastic and reli- 
gious life as envisaged in the Rule of St. Benedict. The two chapters 
on the Opus Dei and Monastic Prayer contain the pith and marrow 
of the monastic life as professed by the spiritual children of St. Bene- 
dict. A concluding chapter gives a précis of each conference, and there 
is an analytical index very painstakingly compiled. 

Thanks are due to the Directors of the Cambridge University Press 
for issuing amongst their Patristic Texts certain select treatises of St. 
Bernard: De Diligendo Deo, edited by Rev. W. W. Williams, M.A., and 
De Gradibus Humilitatis et Superbiae, edited by Rev. B. R. V. Mills, 
M.A.: both in one volume at tos. 6d. The editors are chiefly concerned 
in their notes with points of scholarship, but they freely acknowledge 
their indebtedness to certain learned Benedictines for help in elucidating 
the text; though indeed their own intelligence of St. Bernard’s thought 
is remarkable. The two treatises have never been more worthily pre- 
sented to the student. 

The writer who modestly conceals his identity under the title of “A 
Christian Brother” has read widely and pondered deeply in order to 
produce his treatise, The Art of Communing with God (Gill and Son: 
3s. 6d. net), for the benefit of beginners in the spiritual life. With few 
exceptions, we are all beginners: the proficient in one grade are novices 
in a higher: but it is those who for the first time wish to attain some 
degree of real union with God that the author has in mind. They will 
find his book full of assistance, both theoretical and practical: it has 
evidently been lived and felt before being set on paper. 

An excellent volume of the priesthood, considered both theologically, 
devotionally and practically, has been published by the Abbé Louis Rouzic, 
with the title, Les Saints Crdres: Doctrine et Action (Téqui: 12.00fr.). 
Every phase of the long clerical training and many of the functions of 
the ordained priest are passed in sympathetic and helpful review, and 
illustrated by apposite anecdote. 

In Amour et Souffrance (Téqui: Price not given), Pére Joseph 
Vernhes of the Sulpician Fathers gathers together his course on the prob- 
lem of human suffering, given to the students of Saint-Sulpice between 
1901 and 1914. It is a problem, says Pére Vernhes, which for us is 
insoluble in this world, and in certain respects is the mystery of mys- 
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teries. The author draws the conclusion that, in a religion wherein 
suffering predominates equally with love, women in general are more 
devout and religious than men. 

The eve of holiday-time is hardly the most promising occasion for 
the inculcation of lessons of piety. Boys will be boys. If any book 
would carry persuasion to their excited souls, I think it would be the Abbé 
Rouzic’s charming little treatise, En Vacances (Téqui: 5fr.). He has a 
high ideal of boyish generosity and he is quite right to have a high ideal 
of it because boys are as a rule extraordinarily generous. Consequently 
he makes big demands on the good will of his clients. These clients 
are the boys of France. To them this little book ought to be a God- 
send, but it would need much alteration before becoming suitable for 
the corresponding section of British society, who, for good or ill, are rather 
reserved people and somewhat shy of eloquence. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


The recently formed Association of Our Lady of Good Counsel for 
the legal assistance of the Catholic poor will be especially interested 
in Justice and the Poor in England (Routledge: 7s. 6d.), wherein Mr. 
F. C. G. Gurney-Champion has gone thoroughly into the question of the 
position of the poor in legal matters in England and Wales. His study 
concerns itself with the existing inequality in the administration of justice, 
where the poor are concerned, and he recounts the remedies that have 
either been attempted or suggested. It is essentially a layman's book, 
i.e., from the legal point of view, and it sets forth in the clearest manner 
how the poor, because of their poverty, are unable to secure justice 
in the ordinary courts of the land. That the case is not put forward 
from a party point of view is evidenced by the joint foreword, which 
appears above the united signatures of the Bishop of Pella, Bishop 
Temple of Manchester, Dr. Scott Lidgett and Miss Lucy Gardner. The 
author suggests the foundation of legal bureaux, conducted by com- 
petent full-time staffs, and more or less conterminous with the existing 
District Registries, to which the poor could have recourse for legal 
advice. That legal etiquette might possibly feel affronted is, in the 
author’s mind, of secondary importance to the fact that the poor would 
in the circumstances obtain justice. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


This sensual age cannot hear too much about those whose faith was 
vivid enough not only to endure but to court martyrdom, and so we wel- 
come the third revised and augmented edition of Father E. J. Devine’s 
account of The Jesuit Martyrs of Canada, together with the Martyrs 
Slain in the Mohawk Valley (Canadian Messenger Office, Toronto: $1.50 
post paid), a cumbrous enough title, necessitated by the fact that only 
five of the eight martyrs were killed in Canada proper, the other three 
met their death in what afterwards became the State of New York. They 
were but the most conspicuous of a host of other missionaries who spent 
their lives in the endeavour to reclaim the savage Indians. To them 
is due the planting of Christian civilization and the present flourishing 
state of the Church in those portions of the new world. Their labours, 
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as detailed in the “ Jesuit Relations” and summarized here, have won 
the praise even of non-Catholics, for they exemplify, in life as well as 
in death, the heights of heroism to which the love of Christ can raise 
those who yield to its full attraction. 

The name of the French ecclesiastical historian, the Abbé Fleury, 
is hardly known in England, despite Newman's encomium of him, and 
according to his latest biographer, the Abbé Francois Gaquére, he has 
been for many years almost forgotten in France. However, by the pub- 
lication of La Vie et les Euvres de Claude Fleury: 1640—1723 (De Gigord: 
20.00fr.), the Abbé Gaquére has definitely arrested this loss of fame: 
indeed, has done much to recall and rehabilitate the reputation of a very 
remarkable man. It is a full-length biography, elaborately documented, 
with ten pages of MS. and printed sources, one to which only inexorable 
limits prevent us giving more worthy space. We do not think the whole 
of the famous Histoire ecclésiastique has ever been translated into Eng- 
lish, perhaps because of the author’s well-known Gallican tendencies, 
though a large section of the patristic period was brought out at Oxford 
under Newman's editorship. The Abbé Gaquére, in fact, devotes con- 
siderable space to the historical distortions of fact into which Fleury’s 
theories led him whilst he is at pains to acquit him of real adherence 
to Jansenism. 

Mathilde, a young woman who died in 1915 at the age of twenty-four, 
over whose tomb is recorded nothing save the name she received in 
baptism, is the heroine of the spiritual conflict recounted by the Abbé 
Louis Lajoie, Superior of the Chaplains of the National Basilica at Dom- 
rémy, in Transfigurée par l’Eucharistie et par la Lutte (Téqui: 2 fr.). 
It is a touching story of a soul’s conflict in its submission to the Will of 
God; the epic of a humble soul whose simple life was summed up in 
her own motto: “ Je veux étre la servante de tous ici-bas.” 

To the hundred and six Lives already issued in the “Les Saints” 
series by the Libraire Victor Lecoffre (5 framcs a volume), there have 
just been added two new volumes. The first is Le Bienheureux Pierre- 
Julien Eymard, by Canon J. M. Lambert, Director de l'Euvre des Prétres 
Educateurs; and the other Saint Antonin, a study of the Dominican friar 
who was Archbishop of Florence from 1446 to 1459, by M. Alexandre 
Masseron. As with the other volumes in this series, which was origin- 
ally started by M. Henri Joly, the biographies are popular rather than 
critical. But they cover the ground completely, and it is impossible to 
speak too highly of this excellent series of Lives of the Saints. 

Saint Benoit: L’(Euvre et l’Ame du Patriarch (Abbaye de Mared- 
sous: 9 fr.), by Dom D. du Fresnel, O.S.B., is the twenty-second volume 
in the “Pax” Collection published under the auspices of Maredsous 
Abbey. St. Benedict is considered by Dom du Fresnel under two aspects: 
as a figure of history, and as the subject of a psychological analysis. On 
the historical side his study is documented with copious marginal refer- 
ences, and he derives support for his conclusions from the foremost 
masters of Benedictine history, to whom he makes voluminous reference. 
Since Abbot Herwegen’s Life has been given to us in English, is it too 
much to hope that an English version of this valuable Life by Dom 
du Fresnel will appear in an English edition in the not too distant future? 
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Assisi will be attracting the eyes of the world this year on account 
of the septcentenary of the Seraphic Father; hence the publication of 
The Saints of Assisi (B.O. & W.: 6s.) is very opportune, since Mr. E. 
Salusbury recounts, not only the lives of St. Francis and St. Clare, but 
gives some account of the famous friars, Brother Juniper and Blessed 
Giles. The lives comprised in the volume do not, apparently, add to 
the already existing knowledge of St. Francis and his early companions, 
yet, while this collection of four lives is in no way critical, it is a most 
desirable and readable handbook for this particular year. The omis- 
sion of an index is a defect that should be remedied in a later edition. 


Non-CATHOLIC WORKS. 


The sermons of a minister of the United Free Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland are contained in The Motherhood of God (Hodder and 
Stoughton: 7s. 6d.), by the Rev. John S. Carroll, M.A., D.D. The late 
Dr. Carroll spent his last pastorate in a slum parish of Glasgow, and 
it was to his mixed congregation of learned and simple that this pub- 
lished collection of thirty-four sermons was delivered. We differ too 
much from the preacher’s standpoint to be able to praise his discourses 
as expositions of doctrine, but they certainly evidence charity and zeal. 

The Bishop of London contributes a Foreword to Meditations on 
Various Aspects of the Spiritual Life (Macmillan: 2s. 6d.), by Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, an Indian Christian gentleman, whose first instructor in 
the teachings of Christianity was an old, old man, who, so it is alleged, 
was taught Christianity himself by St. Francis Xavier! The meditations, 
so it is gathered from a short Preface by the author, are translated 
into English from the Urdu. The Bishop of London’s statement that 
the Sadhu, “an Indian ascetic, clad in his saffron robe, and like the old 
friars, dependent on charity . . . succeeded in winning a hearing for 
Jesus Christ among Indians which He never had before,” seems rather 
derogatory to the work done by the many missions of the Catholic 
Church in India, or, for that matter, to that of Anglican missioners 
themselves. 

The English Church always Catholic (Society of SS. Peter and Paul: 
6d.) is a small tract which explains how in the sixteenth century the “Eng- 
lish Hierarchy” repudiated the Pope and at the same time retained all the 
fundamentals that the whole Catholic Church ever taught. In a brief 
Preface, the Rev. Mr. Vernon of the Society of the Divine Compassion 
declares that “the writer of this tract makes no claim to learning.” There 
is nothing in the booklet to invalidate this judgment. 


FICTION. 


Mr. Donn Byrne in Hangman’s House (Sampson Low: 7s. 6d. n.) 
deals with a more modern Ireland than in his previous novel, “ Blind 
Raftery,” but fills his book with vivid word painting of scenes and 
seasons which do not grow old. The story is somewhat melodramatic 
and not over-well constructed, but Lord Glanmalure, the “‘ Hangman,” 
lives as Stevenson would have made him live, and the author's moral 
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judgments are right although his acquaintance with Catholic ritual is 
occasionally to seek. It is a very readable book, for all its mixture of 
horse-racing and Fenianism, and the quaint idioms of the Anglo-Irish 
speech are a constant delight. The story, transferred from the Teutonic 
legend and told by the wandering bard, of “‘Dan Hoyser,” the great 
Irish poet, reaches the highest levels of parody. 

From the Maison de la Bonne Presse of Paris comes a pile of literary 
offerings in the form of fiction. L’Ombre Tragique; Le Secret du Forcat; 
La Lampe et l’Etoile; Galupin en Amérique Séche; and La Rancon du 
Silence, are five romances in French, which, in paper covers, cost 2.00 fr. 
La Chambre au Loup; L’Elue; Mon Almanach 1926, which also comes 
from La Bonne Presse, is a little handbook in which sacred and secular 
matters are well mingled. Le Carillon et l’Enclume (La Bonne Presse) 
consists of a number of Aistoires contributed to Za Croix of Paris by H. 
La Chesnaie, and now assembled by that writer for the enjoyment of a 
wider circle. 

VERSE. 

The poems in The Flower of Fire (John Watkins: Is. 6d.) take us 
into the “Ceaseless Ceaselessness.” Any reader with a head steady 
enough to venture further will find himself in an environment even more 
conducive to vertigo. The reviewer, speaking as a fool, would per- 
sonally refrain from further critical penetration into what may withal 
be a spot where angels fear to tread. There are over sixty pieces in 
the collection. 

Hills of Home is another pleasant little collection of verse of the 
kind we have learnt to look forward to from Father Rope. The price is 
one shilling, and Mr. Arthur Stockwell, Ludgate Hill, is the publisher. 
Those who have met with Father Rope’s muse in the periodicals will 
be grateful to him for the handy little volume which preserves that which 
holds so much sincerity and sweetness. 

Stories and Poems (Stockwell), by Mary Talbot, contains four stories 
and five poems equally marked by a pious intention. 

Poems of Old and New Ireland, by L. Murphy, are fluent and have 
a real Irish lilt. They could not have been written except by a native 
of the land to which song is natural. The little book is published 
by the Talbot Press, Dublin. Miss Murphy is the author of “An Epic 
of Lourdes.” 

An edition of three hundred copies on toned antique laid paper 
enshrines the newest songs of G..\D. Martineau, author of ‘‘Old Sussex.” 
Teams of To-morrow is the title and the price 5s. The verses are re- 
freshingly healthy, original, and in short, worthy of their highly artistic 
setting. 

Poems, by Margaret Stephens (Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford- 
on-Avon). Some of these poems have appeared in “ Nash’s Magazine,” 
“Poetry of To-Day,” and “ Poetry,” and these are to be found in an an- 
thology. This fact should guarantee the quality being above that of 
the many collections emanating from our minor bards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mr. George Lane Fox Pitt’s examination of educational problems 
in the light of recent scientific research, which has gone through four edi- 
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tions since it was first published in 1913, appears in a fifth and revised 
edition in The Purpose of Education (Cambridge University Press: 4s.). 
The author has recast his work in the light of developments since the 
war, and his chapter on Economics is a remarkable piece of clear 
thinking and clear writing on a subject concerning which a great deal 
of muddled thought finds expression in these days. We cannot equally 
commend his treatment of religion as an educational factor. He is wholly 
unacquainted with the tradition of the Catholic Church, the first and 
greatest of educators, and the only one that caters for the whole man, 
here and hereafter. He ignores revelation and considers, in spite of 
the history of Catholicity, that there is “‘no fixity in religious systems.” 
He may be read to show the vagueness and variation that attend the study 
of this important subject when one loses sight of the supernatural, but 
otherwise he cannot give much help to the Catholic investigator. 

Mr. Richard Ellison spoils an interesting afologia for the faith which 
is in him by a tendency to sweeping and inadequately-supported generali- 
zations. On p. 107 of Adventures in Catholicism (Sands: 6s.) he writes: 
“When I attempt to bring to my recollection the sermons on purgatory 
I have heard in Catholic churches, I am startled by the discovery that I 
am unable to recall the memory of one which was conceived in a spirit 
of thankfulness or illumined by more than a ray of hope. I am thus 
guided to the conclusion that purgatory is not viewed from the Catholic 
pulpit as a beneficent provision for the ultimate and complete salvation’ 
of repentant sinners,” etc. Later on, he says, ‘‘We may, I think, assume 
that a gloomy view of the purgatorial state is cultivated by a majority 
of the priesthood.” This equivalating of personal and partial impres- 
sions to universal truths is characteristic of Mr. Ellison's discussion of 
various aspects of the faith and when combined with an insufficient know- 
ledge both of Catholic dogma and Catholic e¢hos, makes his book less 
valuable as an invitation to the outsider to follow him into the Church 
than it otherwise would have been. Whilst ruthlessly severe on various 
Catholic writers whom he conceives to have been faulty or misleading 
in applying Catholic principles to current problems, he unconsciously 
assumes an air of almost pontifical authority himself for which his know- 
ledge as here displayed is insufficient warrant. Without defining usury 
—the one attempt he makes occurs on p. 255,—“ usury, that is, interest on 
money "—he blames the clergy for not denouncing this chief injustice 
of capitalism, all unaware of its elaborate exposure and condemnation 
in the moral theologies. He would, we feel, have blamed the early 
Church for not denouncing chattel slavery. We do not know how long 
Mr. Ellison has been a Catholic, and we must own that he avows himself 
a devoted member of the Church, but we are inclined to think that a 
longer and more thorough experience of Catholic life would have enabled 
him to see things in better proportion and to adopt a more intelligent 
view of the variety in unity which is part of the Church's beauty. There 
is no difficulty in finding out what she teaches in matters of real 
importance. 

Lovers of poetry are already deeply indebted to Messrs.Gowans and 
Gray for their admirable little series of the “Hundred Best,” and their 
latest addition, The Hundred Best Latin Hymns, selected by Professor 
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J. S. Phillimore (Gowans and Gray: Is. net), is sure of a welcome, 
especially from those whose Faith is at once the inspiration and the theme 
of these sacred poems. 

Of the Editor's competence, of the scholarship and taste shown in 
this selection, it would be an impertinence to speak. Makers of antho- 
logies are always open to the pained criticism of those who would have 
selected otherwise: that is, of everyone else. Professor Phillimore very 
justly pleads that his editorial duty was to find “not, in perfect strict- 
ness, the Hundred Best but the Best Hundred.” We can only thank him 
for the choice he has made for us. All but the very few who are experts 
in Hymnology will here light upon new treasures. The Editor’s favour 
is shown to the French writers of the 12th and 13th centuries. There 
he finds our “grand siécle.” ‘‘ Latin hymnody, by some mysterious 
inner sympathy, flowers with the florison of the Gothic architecture and 
shares its summer.” The attentive reader will notice instances of a 
fuller text, as in the Paschal Sequence “ Victimz Paschali” (with this 
he may compare the St.Gal Sequence No. 23), or another reading as 
in the last verse of “Ales diei nuntius.” 

We hope this charming little book will be largely used in our schools. 
Much is being done to educate and elevate the taste of the rising genera- 
tion in all that concerns the Offices of the Church. A higher standard is 
necessary before we can be delivered from some of our evening services 
and so called popular “devotions.” We would welcome little books 
giving text and translation en /ace, more modest than Loeb or Budé, more 
like Messrs. Harrap’s Bilingual Series, and by translation we do not mean 
versions or perversions in verse but very literal prose. How good such 
translation may be and the help it gives might be illustrated from the 
notes in Verrall’s Aeschylus—the just word, the exact sense. Men and 
women with a little Latin would gladly pursue their studies if so helped. 
What a boon if a selection of these hymns thus edited were possible 
through the further co-operation of Professor Phillimore and Mr. Gowans! 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Twenty-five devotional readings, by the Rev. H. O’Laverty, B.A., 
on the Life of the Blessed Virgin are contained in The Mother of God’s 
Glorious Feasts (Sands: 2s.). No strictly liturgical order appears to be 
followed in these readings; nor do the incidents in the life of Our 
Blessed Lady proceed in any regular sequence. But it is a happily 
arranged handbook of devotional reading which, designed obviously for 
frequent use, is procurable, we hope, in boards as well as in paper covers. 

The new liturgical feast in honour of the Divine Saviour gives particular 
interest to La Féte Spéciale de Jésus-Christ Roi (Téqui: 1.50 fr.), by 
Pére Edouard Hugon, O.P. From the Convent of the Capuchins at Barce- 
lona comes Sainte Térése de l’Enfant Jésus comme je la Connais—a 
reprint from Vol. XXXVII. of ‘“ Estudis Franciscans,” in which Pére 
Ubald d’Alencon speaks of his acquaintance with the young Saint. 

The discourse of Mgr. Tissier, Bishop of Chdlons, at the soth anni- 
versary of the Institut Catholique ot Paris, is published by Téqui under 
the title of Le Cinquantenaire de |’Institut Catholique de Paris (2.50 fr.). 
L’Evolution du Droit des Gens au Sujet du Passage des Armées Belli- 
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gérantes a Travers les Territoires Neutres, from the pen of the learned 
Pére Yves de la Briére, is published by the Secrétariat de ]’Association 
des Licenciés de St. Ignace at Antwerp, and indicates the thoroughness 
with which the study of international relations is undertaken abroad. 
In La Croisade pour la Modestie (Lethielleux: 3 fr.) the Dominican Pére 
A. Vuillermet makes a powerful appeal for modesty in feminine attire. 

From America comes Breaking the Net of Unbelief, by the Rev. 
H. E. G. Rope, which narrates with considerable vigour the story of his 
conversion, and is published by the International Catholic Truth Society 
of Brooklyn at five cents. The Sacrifice of Commemoration is a slight 
pamphlet of Eucharistic sketches by the Rev. J. M. Lelen, and published 
by Pustet. Ireland’s Ideals is the substance of a discourse delivered at 
Holy Cross College, at Worcester, Mass., by Father Terence Shealy, 
S.J., the famous laymen’s retreat conductor. The pamphlet is published 
by the college press. 

From the Irish Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, come fifteen excellent 
new twopenny pamphlets. In the biographical series are The Blessed 
Virgin and the Ancient Irish, by the Rev. James F. Cassidy, M.A.; 
Saint Benedict, by the Rev. M. O’Murchadha, B.D., B.C.L.; St. Francis 
of Assisi, by the Rev. P. M. MacSweeney, M.A.; Ermenegilda: a Bridget- 
tine of Rome, by Sister Mary Richard, O.SS.S.; and The Irish Dominican 
Sisters of Cape Town, South Africa, by an Irish Dominican Sister of 
South Africa. The others deal with various subjects, e.g., Christian 
cheerfulness in The Church of Joy, by W. J. Lockington, S.J.; Church 
discipline in The Church as a Kingdom: How Far and Why we must 
Obey, by the veteran Catholic writer E. R. Hull, S.J.; The Authority of 
Bishops, by P. Finlay, S.J.; What a Catholic should Know of the Four 
Gospels, by the Rev. M. G. Murphy, B.D.; The Inspiration of the Bible, 
by Albert Power, S.J.; The Living Personality of Christ, by the Rev. 
Patrick Cleary, D.D.; Catholicism and Free Thought, by Albert Power, 
S.J.; The Cloistered Nun, a study of the contemplative orders for women. 
by Mrs.Conor Maguire; How Often should I Receive Holy Communion? 
is a devotional tract on the Decree of December 20, 1905, by the Most 
Rev. Thomas Gilmartin, D.D., Archbishop of Tuam; The Spoliation of 
Irish Towns is a brief but highly important document by Mr. John J. 
Webb, M.A, 

Six new twopenny pamphlets and reprints are issued by the Catholic 
Truth Society of London. Modern Communism, by the Rev. L. Watt, 
S.J., B.Sc., in its 32 pages gives an excellent account of this move- 
ment from the time of Karl Marx and the Communist Manifesto. The 
Catholic Church and the Bible now makes its forty-fifth thousandth 
appearance. The other titles are Confession, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Shine; How to make Mental Prayer, by the Abbé Chenart, and translated 
by the Rev. F. E. Pritchard; St. Dunstan (924—988), by the Rev. J. M. 
Routledge; and Jack’s Mother and Blue Vases, two stories by Leslie 
Moore. A Poor Clare and her Convents amongst us, by Alice Dease, 
is a brief biography of Mother Marie Dominique Berlamont. The Catholic 
Truth Society has also published at three shillings an authorized edition 
of the accompaniments for The Catholic Schools Hymn Book. The 
volume is edited by Father J. Driscoll, S.J., and the modal accompaniments 
to the plain-chant are by Dr. Ralph Dunstan. Certain minor misprints 
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in the small book in regard to the chant, have been corrected in the book 
of accompaniments to make the plain-chant transcription conform in all 
respects with the Vatican Edition. 

Well printed and handy in size is A Confirmation Book, by a Sister 
of Notre Dame, with illustrations by D. Markey, published by Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne at one penny. 
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